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The New York papers have been full for the 
past week of reports of the anticipated confes- 
sions of Mr. William M. Tweed. It is curious 
to observe what a sudden confidence there is in 
the word of the ‘‘ Boss” since he has indicated a 
purpose to turn State’s evidence. The names 
of the people whom it is rumored that he is 
about to implicate have been published far and 
wide, as though the breath of Mr. Tweed were 
enough to tarnish the fame of the best. We do 
not suppose that our State Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have a purity such as Cesar required 
of his wife; and it must be confessed that A. 
Oakey Hall’s trip to Europe was somewhat sus- 
picious. But we can hardly conceive of any 
evidence less satisfactory for the conviction of 
any man than the newspaper rumor of what Mr. 
Tweed is expected to say by and by. It is in- 
deed asserted that Mr. Tweed has no interest 
but to tell the truth. We are not so sure of 
that. In the political campaign it is always the 
interest of one clique to destroy the rival clique; 
and Mr. Tweed may be as good a bombshell for 
that purpose as can be easily found. 


We have seen with indignation the recent at- 
tempts, under the cover of pretended confes- 
sions from Tweed, to impeach the character of 
the. New York Court of Appeals. Even if 
Tweed had made any charge against them, his 
word would be utterly undeserving of credit; 
but in fact he had said nothing which afforded 
the slightest pretext for the libel. Judge Folger, 
who was selected for attack, is a man of spot- 
less character, and a judge of eminent ability. 
It is admitted that there is no foundation for 
any personal imputation upon him; but his 








in the legislature was invariably opposed to all 
the schemes favored by Tweed ; including those 
which, not involving political issues, received 
the support of many Republicans less clear- 
sighted or of less integrity than he. 


If Dr. Howard Crosby, of this city, is not 
ground to fine powder between the upper and 
the nether millstones it will be for lack of power 
in the machinery, not for any tenderness in the 
stones. In a published letter in the New York 
** Tribune ” he attacks the dram-shops with the 
right hand and the doctrinnaire temperance 
men with the left, after this fashion : 


“The movement begun at the Fourth Avenue 

Church last evening is intended to enlist against the 
tippling-houses all those who have no sympathy with 
the radical doctrines of total abstinence. It is found- 
ed on the belief that the vast majority of New York- 
ers consider the drinking-shops the crying nuisance 
of the city, the prolific sources of pauperism, rowdy- 
ism, crime and high taxes. It affords a platform for 
all those to act who do not consider wine-drinking a 
sin, and those who recognize the distinction between 
fiery liquor and mild beer. Well-meaning but nar- 
row-minded men, the moment you speak of such a 
distinction, open upon you with their anathemas, 
twisting Scripture and insulting common sense, until 
you are well-nigh sick of attempting measures of re- 
form. In this way these injudicious men have para- 
lyzed all efforts at practicable amendment, throwing 
the bulk of good citizens out of all sympathy with 
them, so that the so-called temperance men have been 
the great hindrance to progress in the direction of 
temperance.” 
If this movement accomplishes all that is hoped 
for it, Dr. Crosby will deprive Father Mathew of 
his laurels. For he who succeeds in uniting all 
the law-and-order men in an aggressive warfare 
against free rum will have organized a genuine 
and permanent victory. The difficulty of the 
tusk is curiously illustrated in the petition of 
the National Temperance Society against any 
modification of the present law in favor of the 
liquor traffic, which destroys all moral force of 
this petition with the Legislature, and the sym- 
pathies of a large majority of the temperance 
men of the State are repelled by the wholly un- 
necessary and malapropos declaration that the 
traffic ‘‘ ought to be made wholly illegal through- 
out the Empire State.” 


Meanwhile very vigorous attempts are being 
made to push through the Legislature a bill to 
legalize the dram-shops which are now by the 
decision of the Court of Appeals declared to be 
illegal. The way to help on these measures is 
for the temperance men, to fall to quarreling 
among themselves about theories of total absti- 
nence and prohibition. The way to prevent any 
change in the law, which in its present form 
enables any town in the State to prohibit the 
sale of liquor if the majority of voters so decide, 
is to unite in petitions to the Legislature to 





be heard and heeded. 


The proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of New York State, providing for a new method 
of municipal government, has passed the State 
Senate. The most serious opposition was to the 
clause creating a Board of Finance to be elected 
by tax and rent-payers, and to have exclusive 
power to appropriate money. ‘The measure now 
goes to the Assembly. The least our Legislature 
can do, with a proposition emanating from such 
a Commission, is to give the people of the State 
a chance to say whether they approve it or not. 
And this is all it is now asked to do. 


The course of events, if they have been cor- 
rectly reported by the daily papers, does not 
tend to give one a very high idea of Louisiana 
politicians, and*the mistake of the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review,” which condescends to commend War- 
moth and Packard and Kellogg as on the whole 
an improvement on their fetich ancestors in 
Africa, is not unnatural though it is amusing. 
Mr. Packard seems curiously unable to compre- 
hend the fundamental principle of the present 
administration—that the question at issue be- 
tween himself and Gov. Nicholls was one to be 
settled not by the Federal Administration but 
by the people of the State—and died, politically, 
clamorously demanding that the President 
recognize either one or the other. The prob- 
lem was finally settled by such an exodus of 
members of his Legislature to the rival concern 
as left no doubt which had a legally elected 
quorum; whereupon the troops were with- 
drawn. There are awful rumors in the air of 
disclosures about to be made respecting the 
Louisiana election which will turn Mr. Hayes 
out of the Presidential chair. If Mr. Packard 
has any burden on his conscience he had cer- 
tainly better relieve himself at once. The con- 
fessional will be closed by the public very soon; 
indeed we doubt whether now even the Demo- 
cratic press would grant absolution, however 
full the confession and however grievous the 
political penance. 


Now that the Southern problem is closed for 
the present we shall all look to see what its 
solution will bring in the future. Gov. Nicholls 
and the Nicholls Senate both pledge themselves 
in the most unreserved manner to enforce all 
laws for the protection of persons, property and 
political rights; to foster a system of public edu- 
cation, so that all of both races may receive 
equal advantages thereunder; and to encourage 
immigration. ‘These are the three things which 
the South pre-eminently needs, and which 
Packard, Kellogg & Co. have pre-eminently 
failed to give. Whether this failure is their 
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fault or not it is unnecessary to inquire. 
Whether Mr. Nicholls will succeed any better is 
a question just now of far greater practical im- 
portance. The New York ‘* Times” has not 
been an advocate of the President’s policy; but 
we observe that one of its trusted correspondents 
expresses the conviction that it will inure to the 
immediate temporal advantage of the Negro as 
well as of the white, and implies the hope that 
any political disadvantages will be temporary. 
They certainly will if the anticipated division of 
parties makes the Negro’s vote one worth work- 
ing to secure. 

Secretary Sherman promises, if Congress will 
let him alone, to bring about specie payments 
in 1879. It is to be hoped that Congress will 
put his promise to the test. 


The latest phase of the ritualistic controversy 
in England is a memorial addressed by a num- 
ber of leading clergymen, most of them of the 
more moderate ritualistic party, to the bishops 
and archbishops, on which we have commented 
in another column. Its object is to secure a 
radical change in the constitution of the Church 
of England. Exactly what that change is to be 
the memorialists do not in words say; but the 
spirit of théir design is thus, with apparent fair- 
ness, interpreted by the London ‘* Spectator”: 
‘““What they want is that Convocation shall legis- 
late,—that the legislation of Convocation shall be pre- 
sented to Parliament, and that if Parliament approves 
it shall become law, but if Parliament alters then it 
shall go back to Convocation for its assent,—just as 
alterations of the House of Commonsin a bill received 
from the Lords go back to the House of Lords for its 
assent,—so that nothing shall be binding on the Church 
which is not thus agreed to both by Church and by 
State. Now, unquestionably this demand implies a 
tremendous change in the constitutional practice ever 
since the Reformation. Whatever the theory may be, 
statutes never submitted to Convocation have been 
accepted by the Church, and treated as parts of its 
law by tribunals which were never till now chal- 
lenged by the clergy. Any change in this practice 
could hardly be introduced without a struggle which 
would itself be far more likely to end in disestablish- 
ment than in success for the new rule.” 
On the other hand, one of the signers of this 
memorial, in a letter to the London ‘* Times,” 
expresses the conviction that if some change is 
not made disestablishment will come, since ‘‘ an 
Erastianism which was tolerable in this reigns of 
the Georges may be intolerable in this year of 
Queen Victoria.” So that apparently disestab- 
lishment is impending, whichever horn of the 
dilemma is taken. 


The daily newspapers report very fully the 
Czar’s plans for the invasion of Turkey. As 
the Czar has probably not taken the telegraph 
into his confidence these reports should be read 
with considerable allowance. So also the report 
that Turkey is dismayed at the prospect of 
imminent war and is desirous of peace, but it 
is too late. Public interest is concentrated 
on two probable points of attack. The Czar 
has already arrived at Kischeneff, near the 
northern border of Moldavia, and about one 
hundred and fifty miles in a straight line north 
of the mouth of the Danube. In Roumania, 
the Provinces lying between the Danube atid 
Russia, all classes have been called to arms. 
This region possesses an independent govern- 
ment, pays tribute to Turkey, but will probably 
throw in her lot with Russia should worst come 
to worst. In the East there is reported a 
concentration of troops on the eastern shore 
of the Black Sea, and there is rumored a 
prospective advance by the Russians along 
the coast upon ‘Trebizond. ‘These are the 
two quarters where the war now appears most 
likely to begin. Italy has declared officially 
that she will maintain a position of strict neu- 
trality; and Lord Derby has declared in the 
Xnglish Parliament that Turkey cannot rely on 
England for any material support. If he had 
made this declaration last spring it is not im- 
possible that the war might have been avoided. 


- 





THE ARMIES. 
Da faye: often does war begin with the opposing 
armies so far apart as in the present in- 
stance, and many days must elapse before an 
encounter of any magnitude can take place. 
From present appearances this will occur some- 
where on the Danube, assuming that the Turks 
will make that river their first line of defense, 
thus avoiding the violation of quasi neutral ter- 
ritory and securing an unquestionably strong 
position whence to repel the Russians after their 
long march across the principalities. If they 
decide to meet the invaders half-way in Servia or 
Roumania the collision will be somewhat hast- 
ened, but will be preceded by a deal of desultory 
fighting. Meanwhile Russian movements are 
probable in all directions along the coast of the 

Black Sea and in Transcaucasia. 

Of the two armies thus facing each other the 
Russian is by far the more complete, powerful 
and numerous. It is organized on the plan 
which proved so successful in Germany, and has 
indeed been remodeled since the extraordinary 
campaigns of the Germans in their last war. 
The regular army consists of an active and re- 
serve force embracing, by virtue of a law passed 
in 1874, all Russian subjects save those resident 
in some of the most remote districts of Siberia 
and Turkestan and a few professional exempts. 
The term of military service is fifteen years, six 
of which are passed in active duty and nine in 
the reserves. When the reserves are called in 
and the army mobilized it is estimated that 
something more than 2,000,000 men, about 
360,000 horses and 2,500 guns will be under 
orders. This immense force, however, is not 
readily available for use against Turkey, owing 
to the vast distances which must be passed over, 
the lack of a complete railway system, and the 
vecessity of maintaining adequate garrisons in 
view of possible complicatious nearer home. 

The Russian infantry has long been con- 
spicuous for its machine-like drill, reducing 
the individual man to an almost complete sub- 
ordination. In battle they are stolidly cour- 
ageous, but are said to be wanting in the 
resource which is regarded as so important a 
requisite in modern field operations. 

The cavalry is probably the best in Europe. 
A professional soldier, an Englishman, lately 
described a review at St. Petersburg in terms 
which showed that such perfection was a reve- 
lation to him. ‘This arm includes, of course, 
the famous Cossack regiments who have always 
proved themselves highly efficient as scouts and 
terribly formidable fighters in all sorts of skir- 
mishing. 

Turkey also divides her forces, according to 
the modern method, into an active army, with 
three grades of reserves. ‘The troops are drawn 
by lot when they do not volunteer, and the term 
of service is twenty years. Only Mohammedans 
are required to serve in the army ; but members 
of all creeds are liable to draft for the navy. 

The regular army consists of several corps. 
Its total war strength is placed at something 
more than 600,000 men; but this force, unlike 
that of the Russians, can be brought into the 
field without the extraordinary drain on its 
numbers and resources which is the inevitable 
accompaniment of long marches through a 
strange country, far from the base of supplies. 
The regular cavalry consists of 161 squadrons, 
numbering more than 60,000 men. In addition 
to these are the irregulars, 50,000 strong, and 
including the Bashi-Bazooks and Bedouin horse- 
men, whose efficiency as light cavalry is un- 
questioned. 

As soldiers the Turks are supposed to lack 
the machine-like steadiness of their opponents; 
but this lack is more than compensated by their 
personal fanaticism and hatred of foreigners. 
They have always, when properly led, proved 
themselves desperate antagonists; and in the 





coming war all their best qualities as soldiers will 
be called out by the conditions of the contest. 

Persia, as a possibly actite, and certainly pas- 
sive ally of Russia, can probably put some 70,000 
men in the field: enough at any rate to offer a 
serious obstacle to any movement of the English 
from India, should they be drawn into the 
struggle. 

This brings us to the last of the Powers which 
seems likely at present to be engaged in the com- 
ing strife. England’s main strength lies in her 
navy, but her army, while comparatively small, is 
of superb material and has seldom met its match 
on an equalfield. The regulars somewhat ex- 
ceed 200,000 men, while the reserves, the Indian 
army and other colonial forces bring up the 
total to a nominal strength of about 800,000, 
This however exists in great part only on paper; 
but England has an immense reserve of fighting 
material to fall back upon, and this bas never 
yet failed her in an emergency. Within cannon 
range of navigable water England can probably 
have things pretty much her own way, and so 
far as concerns present needs this will serve all 
her ends admirably. 





MORE INQUIRY NEEDED. 

“Some of our most active Orthodox contemporaries 
are busily engaged in showing that members of Or- 
thodox churches are not required to believe the creeds 
of the bodies with which they are cqnnected,—indeed 
are not expected to believe them.’’—{The Inquirer. 

F the ‘*Inquirer” will pursue its inquiries 

into the constitution of the orthodox church- 
es it will find that, in the words of one of the 
most orthodox defenders, Dr. Schaff, they only 
‘** regulate the public teaching of the officers of 
the chureh.” We suppose that the ** Inquirer” 
would recognize the fact that the qualifications 
of a professor in college are somewhat different 
from those required for admission as a pupil. 

The Presbyterian Church, for example, re- 
quires that its ministers and elders accept sub- 
stantially the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
That fact is a fair subject for criticism. That 
Confession is antiquated, and is not in harmony 
with the best modern Christian thought in many 
particulars. But the Presbyterian denomination 
does not and never did require of its members 
any acceptance of that Confession; and the 
Confession is not in any sense the creed of the 
laity. Nothing whatever is required by the 
church as a denomination as a condition of ad- 
mission to full communion; and so orthodox a 
divine as Dr. Hodge insists, and a considerable 
portion of Presbyterian churches act on that 
principle, that no other condition should be 
affixed to membership in the church than is 
affixed by God’s word to admission into heaven; 
viz., penitence for sin and faith in a Divine 
Saviour. 

The Methodists never require of lay members 
acceptance of the twenty-five articles; probably 
not one ina hundred knows what they are. The 
Episcopalians do not pretend to require accept- 
ance of the thirty-nine articles of the laity. The 
same principle is recognized universally among 
the Baptists, and to an increasing extent among 
the Congregational churches. 

In short, the church is a school; a pupil 
comes and says, ‘‘ What must | know to enter?” 
The answer is, ‘‘ That you are a sinner and that 
Christ is a Saviour.” ‘* What will you teach 
me if I do enter?” The Presbyterian says, 
‘“*The confession of faith ”; the Methodist, 
**The twenty-five articles”; the Episcopalian, 
‘The thirty-nine articles.” But no one of 
them requires the pupil to believe all that he is 
to be tanght before he enters school. 

We may perfectly safely add that the cata- 
logues of most of these schools were printed in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ‘The 
curriculum has changed very much since then, 
and we hope that the time is not far distant 
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when some new schemes of study will be print- 


ed and published. It is quite time it was done. 





A LIVING VOICE. 

\ HAT is the tendency in professional life 

that creates the passion for precedents ? 
The tendency of lawyers to be governed by black 
letter decisions is notorious; the clergy have an af- 
fectionate reverence for the old quite as great, even 
though it is not quite as universally recognized. 
The wise scribe is characterized by Christ as one 
who takes out of his treasures things both new 
and old ; but the wisdom that hoards is certain- 
ly more common than the wisdom which discov- 
ers. Perhaps this inclination is partly a product 
of mental laziness, partly a result of mental 
timidity. It is easier to find an ancient belief 
or an ancient decision and adopt it than it is to 
discover and apply a principle; easier to accept 
paper money of insolvent banks that passes cur- 
rent than to go to the mountains to dig for 
gold. 

However this may be, it is certain that tradi- 
tionalism in the church is very common ; and 
we gratefully record the fact that it has received 
a severe blow from a very unexpected quarter. 
Deans and provosts and archdeacons and proc- 
tors are univerally conservative. And it is no 
mean array of such titles that is signed to the 
remarkable address which has just been issued 
in England to ‘‘the most reverend and right 
reverend the bishops and archbishops of the 
Church of England.” 

The immediate occasion of this address is the 
battle about The courts have been 
appealed to to prevent lighted candles, and pro- 
cessions, and incense, and statues, and adora- 
tion of the wafer, and various other ceremonials 
more or less directly borrowed from the Romish 
Church. The courts have been asked to forbid 
all and sundry such manifestations, not on the 
ground that they violate the intent and the 
spirit of the Scripture, but on the ground that 
they violate the ancient statutes and the time- 
honored precedents. Whereupon the address is 
issued to which we have referred, and which 
thus vigorously and valiantly repudiates the au- 
thority of tradition in matters ecclesiastic, and 
proposes to substitute for the wisdom and piety 
of the past such wisdom and such piety as the 
present is able to afford : 


ritualism. 


“While the Church of England to-day has the same 
right to decree rites or ceremonies, and possesses the 
same authority in controversies of faith, as the same 
church had at any previous period in her history, ap- 
peal is now made, not to the living voice of the 
church, but to events and documents which have 
themselves always been matters of controversy. Be- 
lieving as we do in the presence in the church of her 
Divine Head, we are convinced that what is required 
is not the mere interpretation, however skillful, of ex- 
isting law, but the living voice of the church laying 
down what the law shall be in the future.” 

The principle which we have -underscored is 
one of wide application. It applies not to the 
Church of England alone, but to the universal 
church. The London ‘* Times” and the London 
** Spectator” object that the laity are not repre- 
sented in the synods of the church; but this is a 
criticism on the constitution of the church which 
leaves so large a proportion of its piety and its 
wisdom unrepresented in its counsels. The 
principle is not affeeted. And this principle is 
that wisdom and piety are as real to-day as in 
the ages that are gone; that the councils and the 
assemblies of the nineteenth century are as capa- 
ble of studying and applying principles as those 
of the sixteenth century; that the promise, 
‘*Lo, Iam with you alway,” was not exhausted 
by the Savoy Conference, or the Westminster 
Assembly, or the reformers of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI.; that, in brief, the Divine Head is 
really present in the church, and its living voice 
is a more capable guide in the present than any 
voice from the tomb. 

They are not skeptics who refuse to be bound 





by the creeds and catechisms and decrees of 
past ages. They are skeptics who substitute a 
blind adherence to human traditions for a living 
faith in the real presence of a Divine Head. 
They are not heretics who refuse to determine 
the issues of to-day by the utterances of men 
who knew nothing about these issues; they are 
heretics who that we shall all 
and obey the voice of a dead past and who 


insist reverence 
reprobate every endeavor to evoke the living voice 
of the church of to-day. 

The Presbyterians of Cincinnati have been 
trying Mr. McCune for heresy. So far as we 
can make there small to 
ascertain whether Mr. McCune taught the truth 
or no. No questions were asked of the ‘living 
No made to 
whether he represented the best wisdom and the 
best piety of this year of our Lord 1877. He 
was tried by the black letter precedents, ‘‘ events 
and documents which 
been matters of controversy.” 


out, was endeavor 


voice.” attempt was discover 


have themselves always 


The Congregationalists have been discussing 
the question of the authority of councils and of 
the rights of individual churches. We have 
seen no end of appeal to Cotton Mather and to 
Well, we 
all like to know what Coiton Mather thought 
on this subject, if he thought about it at all ; 
but he was no wiser nor better than a 


‘*‘old-fashioned Congregationalism.” 


score of 
Congregational clergymen as pious, as learned 
and more cultured than himself, who are living 
and able to give their opinion to-day. ‘The 
question is to be determined not by the imagin- 
ary voice of a dead Samuel called by a literary 
witch of Endor from his resting-place, but by 
the ‘‘living voice” in which is 
ever present the Divine Head, if, indeed, it 
looks to Him for guidance and direction. 

All denominations are more or less concerned 
with the inquiry whether women may speak in 
the Christian congregations of the United States 
in 1877. It would be amusing, were it not piti- 
ful, to see how many propose to determine that 
question, not by a courageous grappling with 
the problem what the needs of the present 
justify and demand, but by a perplexing and 


of a church 


profitless dispute on the question what Paul ag- 
vised women to do it Corinth in the year 57. 
We welcome as allies in the advocecy of a 
hiving faith, a present personal trust in a per- 
sonal present God, a confidence in a supernat- 
uralism as real in the nineteenth century as in 
the first, and certainly as efficacious as in the 
sixteenth, the radical deans, provosts, archdea- 
cons and proctors who have issued this procla- 
mation of their faith in a present Divine Head 
and a living voice of the church, and have in 
this been wiser and more radical than they knew. 





NOTES. 


—Puzzlers need not be discouraged about their 
chances for a prize in the matter of our Illustrated 
Puzzle Proverb of a fortnight ago. It evidently 
serves its mission as a puzzle, for only about a 
dozen answers have been received, and—well, we 
won't say none of them are currect, but there is 
still an opportunity for some one to establish a 
claim to the first prize. The sooner the answers 
are sent in the better is the chance, of course, 
but we shall not announce the prizes under a 
fortnight. 

—Our Berlin correspondent gives an inside view 
of Bismarck’s policy and the reasons for his re- 
tirement. Our readers will notice that he con- 
firms the view we have taken editorially of that 
event, though he gives much more fully than we 
had the means to do the reasons for Bismarck’s 
step. 

—The anniversary discourse before the Ameri 
ean Congregational Union will be delivered on 
Sunday evening, April 29th, in the Church of the 
Disciples (Rev. Mr. Hepworth’s), by the Rev. M. 
M. 8. Dana, of Norwich, Conn., at half-past seven 
o'clock. 

—‘*Our Union,” the organ of the Woman's Na 
tional and International Christian Temperance 





Unions, is published once a month by Mary T. 
Burt, 186 Lawrence Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
the interest of Christian temperance work every- 
where. Among its stated editorial contributors 
are Sarah K. Bolton, Helen E. Brown, Julia Cole- 
man, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Mary A. Livermore, Fran- 
ces E. Willard, Mary T. Burt, and others. The 
association also publishes the ‘‘Union Leaflets,” a 
specimen of which is before us. It is intended for 
general distribution, and sets forth the purpose of 
the Societies as the ‘‘sober second thought” of 
the ‘‘ Woman’s Temperance Crusade” of 1873-4. 
“The ‘Praying Bands,’ earnest, impetuous, in- 
spired, have been organized into these Unions, 
firm, patient, persevering. And the reason of this 
is that the temperance Pentecost in the West 
revealed to Christian women everywhere that 
they had a work to do ‘for God and home and 
native land,’ by bringing the Gospel of Christ in 
contact with those who sell and drink intoxicants, 
and by exerting their influence in all possible ways 
against the liquor traffic.” Such work cannot but 
have the sympathy of all who recognize the ma- 
lign influence everywhere exerted by alcoholic 
drinks. 

—Some months ago in a Sunday-school class 
the boys were reading the chapter which records 
how David, as he walked on the roof of his house, 
saw Bathsheba. One of the boys, looking up 
through the window at the steep roofs of the 
houses opposite, said: *‘ But, teacher, how could 
David walk on the roof of his house?’ Unwill- 
ing to betray his ignorance, the teacher said: 
‘“*Don’t grumble at the Bible, my boy.” The 
teacher of an adjoining class, overhearing the 
conversation, leaned over and whispered, ‘* The 
answer is, ‘With men it is impossible, but not 
with God; with God all things are possible.’” 
Moral—Teachers as well as scholars need intelli- 
gent study of the Sunday-school lesson. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
Does the “ everlasting punishment” of the finally impeni- 
tent mean their conscious, eternal existence in suffering, or 
their ** death,” “ destruction’’ and non-existence, when they 
shall “be as though they had not been’’? It seems to me 
that the Bible language means that the “ punishment’ will 
be “ everlasting,’’ but not the conscious suffering or misery. 
The Bible leaves the question of the future 
state of those who deliberately reject Christ in a 
mysterious and awful darkness. Some passages 
seem to imply a literal destruction ; others a long 
if not an éndless existence in sin and suffering. 
It is the part of both humility and wisdom to 
leave this matter where God's word leaves it, cer- 
tain that divine love will inflict no needless pain 
on any creature, and equally certain that divine 
truth would not seek to terrify man into virtue by 
pictures of a doom which had no real existence. 


—In “Thoughts on Daniel,’ by Uriah Smith, the prophe- 
cies are held to foreshadow the present relation of Turkey 
to the other powers, and to indicate its overthrow and re- 
moval to Palestine; also the speedy coming of Christ there- 
after. May I ask if you consider his conclusions justified by 
the prophecies? 

Precisely the same conclusions were reached by 
some students of prophecy during the Crimean 
war. It was demonstrated with considerable 
show of sound reasoning that the city of Sevasto- 
pol, or some place in the vicinity, was the field of 
Armageddon. We are suspicious of all attempts 
to use the prophets as a spy-glass to peer beyond 
the horizon of the immediate present for details 
of future history. 

—The received account of the origin of the Septuagint says 
that 278 B.c. six persons were chosen from each of the twelve 
tribes of Israel tor the work of translation. But the ten 
tribes were carried into captivity 721 B.c. Were translators 
chosen to represent those tribes, or were remnants left so that 
men from all the tribes could be had ? 

There is no credence put by scholars in this tra- 
ditional account of the origin of the Septuagint. 
It probably originated about 280-285 B.C., in the 
time of the early Ptolemies, and was translated 
piecemeal. 

—Is there divine authority in the Bible for changing the 
seventh day Sabbath to the first day of the week ? 

No! There is no divine authority for making 
any change in the day from the seventh to the 
first; and no authority for observing the seventh 
rather than the first ; and no authority for retain- 
ing the Jewish Sabbath any more than the year 
of Jubilee, or the rite of circumcision, or any other 
Jewish observance. 

In January last we published a letter from a 
member of the Swedenborgian Church, in which 
he explained that Swedenborg did not claim to 
be a revealer of new truth, but ofly an inspired 
interpreter of the word of the Lord. We have 
received a long communication from another Swe- 


denborgian, who explains that as an interpreter 
. 
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Swedenborg claimed to disclose the spiritual or 
internal sense of the word, as dictated to him by 
the Lord himself, and he substantiates this asser- 
tion by a number of quotations from the writings 
of Swedenborg. The article is too long for our 
columns, and we must content ourselves, and we 
hope also our correspondent, with a single one of 
his citations : 

* But that theinternal sense is such as has been explained 

(is evident), and especially from this consideration, that it 
has been dictated to me from the Lord.” 
The views of the two correspondents are not in- 
consistent ; combined they show that Swedenborg 
claimed to be a divinely inspired interpreter of a 
before misunderstood or imperfectly understood 
Bible. We may add that Swedenborgianism, as a 
system of doctrines, rests upon and necessarily 
implies the acceptance of this claim of its founder 
to be a supernaturally inspired prophet and 
teacher. 

—Perhaps you can relieve my doubts, and so I tell them to 
you. I was uncertain about predestination, and got no com- 
fort from the creeds of various churches, or from other 
people; as one believed one thing, another another. So I 
went to the Bible to look for myself, as Mr. Moody recom- 
mended. Inthe Bible I found the expression ‘** the elect’”’ 
used constantly, and in reading I compared the following 
texts: 

I. * For by grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves ; it is the gift of God.’’"—Eph. ii. 8. 

“Save yourselves from this untoward generation.’’—Acts 
ii. 40. 

II. ** Nevertheless, the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his.’’—2 
Tim. ii. 19. 

‘Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make 
your calling and election sure.’’—2 Peter i. 10. 

III. ** Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will,and whom 
he will he hardeneth.”’—Rom. ix. 18. 

* Even so it is not the will of your Father which is in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish.’’—Matt. xviii. 14 

When I read these verses I said to myself, ** Can this be the 
book which is said to be infallible?” It seems to me impos- 
sible that any man can believe that two such texts as * Whom 
he will he hardeneth ” and ‘It is not bis will that one of these 
little ones should perish” can mean the same thing; and so 
it is no clearer to me; the book itself appears to differ as 
much as the doctrines. If you could kindly answer me, or 
direct me to authorities who would meet my difficulties sat- 
isfactorily, you would greatly relieve one who is much per- 
plexed and who will be greatly obliged to you. A. G. 

lt is often said that truth is simple ; but, in fact, 
it is complex. Life is full of paradoxes and seem- 
ing contradictions. The Bible makes no attempt 
to present truth in a harmonized and systematic 
form. It is made up of partial presentation, 
adapted to different spiritual needs. Each truth 
has its use ; the same soul cannot use all—at least, 
not all at the same time. For specific explana- 
tions our correspondent should go to some trust- 
worthy commentary, such as Alford’s New Tes- 
tament. Briefly we may illustrate the general 
principle ; more than that we cannot do in a par- 
agraph. 

I. and II. present no real difficulty. A hotel is 
on fire; a servant-girl appears in a sixth-story 
window ; a fireman, at hazard of his life, ascends 
to the fourth story, throws her a rope, bids her 
fasten it tothe sill and let herself down. He cries 
to her, ‘“‘Save yourself!” and if she does not give 
diligence to make her election sure she is lost. 
But when she reaches safety she truthfully de- 
clares to her companions, ‘‘//e saved me; I should 
have perished but for him.” We save ourselves by 
grasping the rope which Christ throws us, and 
obeying the direction he gives us. He saves us 
by bringing the rope and the command. 

The explanation of the third problem requires 
certainly some metaphysical acumen, It is ipter- 
preted by the story of Pharaoh, whose heart God 
is said to have hardened, but who never afforded 
the least indication of any genuine moral change, 
of any real repentance, or of any humane senti- 
ments or any obedience to or reverence for God. 
He was scared, and was strengthened against the 
mere influence of terror, since what was needful 
was either that he should be converted or con- 
quered, and a mere letting Israel go from fear was 
neither a conversion nor a victory. Let us add 
that whether we have cracked these texts to our 
correspondent’s satisfaction or not, he can easily 
find plenty that we cannot crack. But to go 
through the Bible huntiug for difficulties is as if 
in Autumn a boy should pass by all the nuts that 
are opened by the frost and persist in pricking 
and pounding his fingers in the endeavor to get 
open the few that are still in their shell. We ad- 
vise our correspondent to leave the prickly texts 
alone, and devote his time to those that are open 
and full of meat. 

—H. P. Cobb will tind in the Christian Union for 
March 21 an able presentation of the literal inter- 
pretation of the first chapter of Genesis, His let- 
Ter, though written before, would be pow little 
more than a repetition of Mr. Warring’s argument. 





THE INDIANS AT ST. AUGUSTINE. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

HE meeting, whose opening we described 

last week, was one of a series of prayer- 
meetings in which from the first the Indians 
had themselves taken part. The Indians are 
Theists; the Great Good Spirit in whom they 
believe is represented with the same attributes 
with which we clothe our idea of the Supreme. 
The services began with the hymn, ‘‘ Just as I 
am.” It was curious to see produced from the 
breast of each coat the little Moody and Sankey 
hymn-book; and each found the place for him- 
self. It may be said, in passing, that they have 
learned to sing many of these hymns, and that the 
meaning has been translated by the interpreter so 
that they have at least a general idea of what 
they sing. They keep the tune well, pronounce 
the words distinctly and sing with an expression 
of intense solemnity. The Rev. Dr. Marsh then 
spoke to them, through an interpreter, of the 
kind feeling of Christians toward them and their 
distant wives and children; our wishes that they 
might be in time restored to their families; that 
there should be no more fighting or contention, 
but that they should teach to their people the 
good ways they had learned themselves. 

An opportunity was then given, through the in- 
terpreter, for any of the Indians to speak. In- 
mediately an old chief rose and came forward to 
the middle of the floor. This was Minimic, er 
Eagle’s Head, a Cheyenne chief of great influence. 
He stood before us in the garments of civilization 
as a stalwart old man, with strong and thoughtful 
cast of face. Over his United States uniform he 
wore a long linen coat, bought with his own 
money, and in which, for that reason perhaps, he 
seems to take special pleasure. As he stood on 
the floor his dark features seemed working with 
some strong emotion, and, solemnly raising his 
right hand to heaven, he said, in his own tongue, 
‘‘Let us pray.” Immediately all the Indians knelt, 
bowing their heads with the most prostrate rev- 
erence. - 

The sound of that prayer was peculiarly mourn- 
ful. Unused to the language, we could not dis- 
criminate words: it seemed a succession of moans, 
of imploring wails; it was what the Bible so often 
speaks of in relation to prayer, a ‘‘cry” unto God; 
in it we seemed to hear all the story of the wrongs, 
the cruelties, the injustice which had followed 
these children of the forest, driving them to 
wrong and cruelty in return. 

After the prayer, which was quite short, he ad- 
dressed us, seemingly in reply to the address of 
Dr. Marsh. He said that they thanked the Great 
Spirit that he had shown them a new road, a bet- 
ter way; opened their eyes to see and their ears 
to hear. They wanted to go again to their own 
land, to see their wives and children and to teach 
them the better way. 

‘*We like the white ways,” he said. ‘‘ We like 
the dress,” and here he stroked his linen robe 
complacently. ‘‘ We would like to have farms and 
houses and live peaceably in the good way. The 
Great Spirit,” he said, ‘‘speaks in my heart he 
loves his dark children as he does the white, and 
this makes my heart glad.” 

There was after this a succession of four or five 
speeches made by different Indians. Almost every 
one commenced by the same solemn form of rais- 
ing the right hand and invoking the Great Spirit, 
and each time the Indian company all kneeled 
and bowed their heads towards the earth. The 
purport of all the prayers as interpreted by Mr. 
Fox was that the Great Spirit would help them in 
the right way, that he would bring them back to 
their own land and to their wives and children, 
and enable them to remain true to the good that 
they had learned and teach it to their people. 

All in so many words professed their desire to 
live hereafter a different and better life. One 
said, naively, ‘‘ 1 want to live ina wood house. It 
will be easier to be good if I live in a wood house.” 
Another said ‘‘ I shall try to work; if I have only 
a little help at first to begin then I can go on by 
myself.” 

Now there was deep philosophy in the speech 
about the wood house. A skin lodge that can be 
pulled up and carried anywhere on horseback is 
the emblem of wandering savage life. A wood 
house is a home, a settled habitation, a center for 
industry, for acquisition; and this is truly what 





every human being needs to make him a good 
man. ; 

The purport of all the speeches and prayers 
as interpreted left the impression of a strong, 
thoughtful, sensible race, not emotional like the 
negro, or liable to shifting phases, but deeply 
constant. For good or for evil the Indian nature 
is strong, persistent and enduring. 

There was the most solemn air of sincerity in 
all that was said and done. One of the speakers 
said ‘‘The Great Spirit who sees all within us 
knows that we do not lie.” 

Such, then, has been the result of two years’ 
imprisonment of these Indians in the center of a 
Christian community who have cared for them 
and treated them in the spirit of the Christian re- 
ligion. Fortwo years they have been comforta- 
bly fed and housed, have been encouraged: to 
practice various industries, and the results of 
their labor or ingenuity have been allowed to 
them to use for their families. 

In return they have shown themselves faithful, 
ingenious, trustworthy, and delighted with the 
acquisition of every new faculty. Indians con- 
structed and shingled the barracks that lodged 
them, and very proud they were of the work. A 
large oven was constructed in one of the vaults of 
the fort, and the Indians assisted the mason in 
preparing the brick and mortar, and much inter- 
ested in watching the process they were. After 
the oven was ready a baker was for some little 
time hired, and two Indians were given as his as- 
sistants. In a very short time these Indians 
learned the trade, and now all the bread of the 
fort is made by them. We saw and tasted the 
bread, which is white and light and of a superior 
quality, to the great delight of Charley, the head 
baker, who said, ‘‘Me make. By and by, out there, 
will make bread and get money.” Already the 
idea of a profitable trade has opened before him. 

In the vicinity of the oven where the bread is 
baked is a vault transformed into a great kitchen, 
where the terrific woman who once was so for- 
midable now presides over a Peerless cooking- 
stove, and made the day we were there a great 
ealdron of savory soup which we saw, in passing 
upon the dinner-table of the tribes, flanked by 
large dishes of boiled meat and great white blocks 
of bread. We cannot but think that such an ex- 
perience may suggest to her a pleasanter style of 
diet than eating the hearts of enemies. 

But the question now arises, What is to be the 
result of all this? Many seem to doubt the power 
of any teaching or any experience to reclaim an 
Indian, and suppose that these will at once go 
back to all their old lawless ways. But the last 
‘* Missionary Herald” gives a case just in point. 

‘There is now,” says the April number (page 102), 
‘located near the eastern line of the Dakota Terri- 
tory, in the fertile valley of the Big Sioux River, 
a colony of Dakotas who fifteen years ago were 
blanket Indians. They have now five hundred 
acres under cultivation; they own eighty-three 
horses and more than one hundred and fifty head 
of cattle, and raised last season one thousand one 
hundred bushels of wheat and four thousand 
bushels of oats and barley. They live in comfort- 
able log houses, have a Presbyterian church of 
one hundred and sixty members, ministered to by 
a native preacher, more than half of whose sup- 
port is raised by the people of his charge. These 
men were in 1862 engaged in the Sioux outbreak 
in Minnesota. For three years they were held in 
military power. The germs of their present life 
were started in their prison experience. All of 
them in some sense experienced a conversion of 
thought and purpose, and began a new life and 
agreed to abolish the old tribal arrangements and 
customs. But when they came back to their peo- 
ple they found that only by going back under the 
old chiefs and customs could they live and receive 
the appropriations of the United States Govern- 
ment. They must be Indians or starve. Nothing 
remained then but to seek another settlement. 
One of them said, ‘I could not bear to have my 
children grow up Indians;’ so they started and 
performed on foot a journey of a hundred and 
thirty miles, through terrible hardships, to their 
present settlement.” This shows the energy and 
persistence of the Indian character, and sheds a 
light of hope on what has been accomplished for 
these in St. Augustine. 

Captain Pratt recently called the whole num- 
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ber together before the interpreters departed, and 
asked them what their wishes for the future might 
be. ‘The family men all desired to return and to 
have some assistance, at first, in starting a civil- 
ized settlement. 

But about thirty vigorous bright young men 
declared their desire to remain and go anywhere 
where they could get an education that would fit 
them to go back and teach their people the arts 
and trades of civilized life. These are splendid 
specimens of youth and physical vigor; they are 
the young braves of their tribes and unmarried. 
They want to learn farming, blacksmithing, and 
other useful arts, as well as to carry on the study 
of the English language and literature, with a 
view of being useful to their own people. 

Is not here an opening for Christian enterprise? 
We have tried fighting and killing the Indians, 
and gained little by it. We have tried feeding 
them as paupers in their savage state, and the re- 
sult has been dishonest contractors and invitation 
provocation to war. now, we 
suppose we respond to the de- 
sire of these young men and give them for two 
or three years teaching and training in some 
such institution as the Amherst State Agricult- 
ural School. The government of Japan thought 
it worth while to send young men here to be edu- 
cated—to learn our customs, manners, and ideas, 
the government paying a commissioner to super- 
intend and bearing their expenses. Might not 
the money now constantly spent on armies, forts 
and frontiers be better invested in educating 
young men who shall return and teach their peo- 
ple to live like civilized beings? 


and 
try 


Suppose, 
education ; 





PLEASANT SUNDAYS. 
By THE Rev. 8S. L. BLAKE. 


REMARKABLY explicit passage in Isaiah 
all (lviii., 13) implies the injunction that we 
call the Sabbath a delight—a command as em- 
phatic as that which forbids work or secular 
pleasures. To disregard it is as open a violation 
of the decalogue as to trot your horse for your 
sensual enjoyment or to open your shop for trade. 
And yet I believe men are quite as guilty of this 
method of desecrating holy time as of using it for 
the ordinary avocations of life. For the impres- 
sion often made by our observance of God’s day 
is that it is the bluest, gloomiest, rather than the 
best day of all the week. It might well pray to 
be delivered from its friends; for often those who 
profess to love it best do much, unwittingly no 
doubt, to make men hate it, by neglecting to make 
it a delight. 

Did you never see people who go to church from 
a sheer sense of duty; to whose souls the thought 
of God’s house and its service brings no irrepressi- 
ble joy; who keep Sunday as if they were lifting a 
burden; astride whose spirits an awful sense of 
obligation sits; in whose wry faces you can read 
the strain of effort? Early Sunday morning they 
have an acute attack of spiritual biliousness, from 
which they get no relief till they come into the 
crisp worldly atmosphere and the brisk breezes of 
trade Monday morning. They undertake the 
duties of holy time with gloomy looks they would 
be ashamed to wear in the marts cf commerce. 
They torture their spirits and make others miser- 
able ona day which is an anniversary of supremest 
delight. Every feature is set and rigid; the coun- 
tenance is blue with the chill which their own 
spirits have imparted to the hour; they sit like 
sphinxes to hear the truth, till they fall on sleep 
and float off in dreams about the things they love 
most—stocks, bonds, dividends, ete. 

What healthful influence can such observance 
of the Lord’s day exert? Its approach heralds it- 
self with a spiritual ague fit. Its presence drops 
the soul’s thermometer forty degrees below zero, 
life stops, pulses cease to beat, things freeze up, 
and would stay so did not Monday mercifully 
come with a thaw. 

Is this a caricature? Go into homes where 
there is such a Sabbath (they can be found); 
where children are made to tremble, as the Israel- 
ites did before Sinai, because the father is atoning 
for the rascalities of the week by emptying God’s 
day of its beautiful restful spirit; shiver awhile in 
such a religious atmosphere, whence the warming 
sunlight of God’s gracious presence is shut out, 
and you will know that this is a sketch from real 





life. These are apt to be men who are not trust- 
worthy, in whom the poor do not find a Christlike 
friend, who might easily be convicted of every 
dishonesty which is far enough inside the line to 
evade the clutches of the law. 

God gave us his day without fetters or burdens 
—as a day of rest. Why should we heap burdens 
upon it, and bind it with chains? Did he not 
offer it to us asa sweet release from the vexing 
problems and pressing cares of the week—a de- 
lightful episode in a tumultuous life? When his 
face is wreathed with paternal smiles on this holi- 
day which he gives his children, are we not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision if we let our 
spirits be clouded with gloom ? 

Another command, in the same passage, is that 
we turn from doing our own pleasure on the Sab- 
bath. Disobedience to this injunction is not con- 
fined to secular matters. There may be such a 
thing as a selfish piety, which thinks only of 
itself, and there expends all its forces—a relig- 
ion which one gets to escape the results of a 
want of it. This character in piety is not differ- 
ent from the same in business. Both are alike 
mean. If one gets religion as an epicure sits 
down to a choice morsel, attends worship to 
grow spiritually fat, enjoys Sunday because it 
affords him an oppertunity to take down his 
best suit from its peg, and to give his most 
sanctimonious manners an airing, rather than to 
add to the amount of being in himself by which 
he can help lift men to a higher level—by which 
he can project himself upon men as a divine ben- 
ediction—he does just what God commands him 
not to do; seeks his own pleasure. What else is 
it but disobeying this explicit injunction of God’s 
word, if we come every Sunday like empty jugs to 
be filled, and then go home and sit down, glutted 
with the truth, to drop into a moral doze, and do 
not go out to empty of our fullness into famish- 
ing souls, peopling the wastes where the truth, 
which has feasted us, has not been heard; do not 
go out into Monday to be honester men, kinder 
neighbors, better husbands and wives, parents 
and children; to add our mite to the influences 
which God has set in motion to bless the world 
and redeem it to himself ? 

A church and congregation which require of 
their pastor elaborately written essays to please 
their esthetic taste, tickle their fancy, quiet their 
consciences, excite the sentimentality of their na- 
tures, gratify their love of doctrinal discussion ; 
which vote against any release from their inexo- 
rable demands, so that he may go out into the by- 
ways and hedges and compel men to come in, and 
which practically forbid that he devote a moment 
of all his time to those districts contiguous to his 
parish where the truth is never heard; who are 
afraid of being crowded, and whose pews, held as 
personal property in the Lord’s house, are built to 
hold two, or three at most; whose aisles are am- 
ple enough for a congregation such as the house 
never contains; who never offer a welcome to 
strangers to come and hear the gospel—I say a 
church and congregation thus selfishly wrapped 
up within themselves do more to violate the 
Lord’s day than that man does who takes his wife 
and children out into the open fields, under the 
clear blue sky, where their ears are filled with 
unselfish voices which speak to them of God. To 
keep Sunday as a festival for a social club of a 
few members, who have banded themselves to- 
gether under the name of a church, ostensibly to 
worship God, really to promote good-fellowship 
among themselves and have a spiritually good 
time once a week, and who use the Sabbath as if 
God meant it as a luxury for the few and not a 
blessing for the race, is not obedience to the com- 
mand to ‘‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” 

What but seeking our own pleasure is it to es- 
tablish a church and order its services for the 
benefit of a small fraction of those for whom 
Yhrist died; hedge its ordinances with such limi- 
tations that the great outlying masses are un- 
touched thereby? Cheap rents are not alone 
sufficient to reach men whose incomes are too 
slender for an expensive gospel. The appoint- 
ments of the Sabbath must needs be kept safely 
within the scope of that sublime expression of the 
freeness of the gospel, ‘‘ Without money and with- 
out price.” A poor man will avoid a sanctuary in 
which full pockets have displayed their wealth, 








even if you put on every square inch of it the no- 
tice, ‘‘Seats free.” It is not the church which is 
pecuniarily free, but that one whose services are 
an exponent of the simplicity of the gospel—in 
which is its essential freeness—which is free be- 
eause all, without distinction, are invited. 
The Sabbath is a day which levels human dis- 
tinctions. For ‘‘there is neither bond nor free, 
for ye are one in Christ Jesus.” We may 
call ourselves by this name or that, but we dese- 
crate the Sabbath if we introduce into its service 
any sectarian vocabulary. We may not, without 
blame, use it to discuss this ésm or that, attack or 
defend this system of theology or that, preach 
anything but Christ and him crucified. We ought 
to enter the sanctuary to ‘‘ seek first the kingdom 
of God,” leaving at the threshold of holy time our 
Calvinism, and Arminianism, and whatever other 
ism there may be, with those other secular things 
which may not intrude upon the Sabbath. What 
we plead for, and what the world wants, is a Sab- 
bath with Christ in it—a sweet song singing itself 
and hushing our weary, perplexed spirits to rest 
fifty-two times a year. 





JSOB’S LAMENT. 
By R. W. Raymonp. 


N° book of the Old Testament is so badly 
B translated, in our King James’s Bible, as 
the Book of Job. Recent and still continuing ex- 
perience in guiding through this book an adult 
Bible class has shown me that nine-tenths of its 
difficulties vanish before the simple commentary 
of a correct translation ; while by the same means 
a new element is suddenly made to appear in the 
poetry, namely, a connection of logic or associa- 
tion between parts that seemed disjointed or un- 
intelligible before. Illustration is better than 
argument, in support of this assertion; and I 
therefore submit the following metrical version of 
the third chapter of Job—prepared originally for 
the class referred to. 

The critical authorities followed are Ewald, 
Conant and Delitzsch—all modern, and all admir- 
able. Where they differ on a question of inter- 
pretation, it is safe to conclude that there are 
forcible reasons for each view; and I have felt 
justified in choosing that one which best main- 
tains the continuity of the poetic thought. Thus 
it comes to pass that this translation, though jus- 
tified at every point by one or more of these 
authorities, is not in accordance throughout with 
either. 

This lament, constituting the first speech of Job 
in the drama proper, is divided into three parts 
or strophes. In the first, Job ‘‘curses his day,” 
wishing, in substance, that it may be utterly 
blotted out and forgotten—its sun and moon both 
eclipsed. There is a fine allusion in this strophe 
to the sorcerers and astrologers, ‘*‘ skilled to raise 
the Leviathan,” which probably refers to the 
common notion of eclipses as caused by the swal- 
lowing up of the sun or moon by a monster of the 
sky. In the second, the key-note is struck, ‘‘ Why 
was I born, or why did I not die at birth?” anda 
beautiful episode describes the rest and equality 
of the grave. This is introduced by a reference 
to the pyramids or tombs of the great, built by 
the labor of enslaved captives, and filled with sil- 
verand gold. This leads naturally to the men- 
tion of the two classes as equal in the under- 
world ; and it must be admitted that the picture 
of peace is made more effective by thus tracing 
its introduction. In the third strophe, Job’s out- 
ery is, ‘‘ Having been born, and having lived till 
now, why am I foreed to live longer in my mis- 
ery ?” and the figure of the pyramid-tomb is now 
repeated with startling force. He represents him- 
self as ready to break into such a treasure-house, 
simply to find a place to die. And, finally, he 
makes pathetic allusion to his habitual humility 
and pious fear of offending God, and thus inecur- 
ring displeasure and trouble (see chap. i., 5), in 
spite of which it has overtaken him. Let this 
natural and beautiful progression of the thought, 
as shown by a faithful translation, be compared 
with the obscurity and lack of continuity which 
characterize the corresponding passages in the 
accepted version and one of the advantages to 
be expected from a revision of that version will 
plainly appear to every unprejudiced reader. If 
the student will read Conant’s.‘* Book of Job” or 
the English translation of Delitzsch, he will find 
this conclusion amply confirmed. 

With reference to the form here adopted some 
remark is called for. The translation is a free 
one, following the shades of thought rather than 
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of expression. The Hebrew distich, which forms 
the rbetorical unit, so to speak, of the poem, is 
here represented by a stanza in three lines, to give 
room for paraphrase, where the thought requires 
it; and the Hebrew parallelism and repetition are 
not retained where the thought does not require 
it. As for the employment of rhyme, it can be 
defended only on the ground that the sonorous 
melody, cadence and rhythm of the original being 
lost, something to please the ear must take their 
place. An additional reason for offering this par- 
tioular passage as an example is the fact that it is 
complete in itself, and, occurring at the very be- 
ginning of the dialogue, involves none of the 
subtle argument which complicates the poetry 
of the rest of the book. 


THE LAMENT OF JOB. 
i. 
Perish my day of birth forlorn, 
The night which said, “ A man-child born ’ 
Thick darkness hide its hour of morn! 


Let God forget to seek its light, 
Clouds lower and eclipse affright; 
Yea, deeper darkness whelm its night! 


Nor be it counted in the days 
Of years, nor reckoned by the rays 
Of any moon’s advancing phase! 


Barren henceforth that night remain, 
Nor hear a mother’s cry again 
Of joy, triumphant over pain! 


Curse it, all ye whose sorceries 
Can rouse the dragon of the skies, 
Who swallows planets as he flies! 


Its stars of morning twilight gone, 
Vain let it yearn, nor see anon 
The rosy eyelids of the dawn! 


Because for me that day of doom 
Closed not the portals of the womb, 
Hiding mine eyes from woe to come! 


II. 
Why died I not in birth at first? 
Why was I gently held and nursed, 
To keep in me a life accursed? 


Why could I not in slumber stay 
With souls that never saw the day, 
Or princes who have passed away ? 


Their pyramids the great did build, 
Their stately tombs with treasure filled, 
heir slaves commanding as they willed. 


But in the grave the wicked cease 
From troubling; captives find release, 
And all the weary are at peace. 


Of one degree are great and small; 
The slave is loosed from every thrall; 
Silence and rest encompass all! 


Ill. 
For this I long—Oh, why doth He 
Give hated life and light to me, 
Who seek for death to set me free? 


As robbers break a pyramid 
Wherein are countless treasures hid— 
But not to lift the coffer’s lid, 


I would break through, and in the gloom 
Bid gold and silver give me room— 
Rejoicing, if I gained a tomb! 


Why life to him, whose path to hide 
God sets a wall on every side, 
Whose food is sighs, whose tears a tide if 


For lo! I watched against distress 
Nor rested in self-righteousness ; 
Yet trouble smites me, ne’ertheless! . 








GERMANY AND BISMARCK. 
BERLIN, April 9th. 

RINCE BISMARCK belongs to that rare order 

of mind which men fail to understand be- 
cause of its transparent sincerity and straight- 
forward manliness. He does great things in such 
a simple, open, honest way that diplomatists re- 
fuse to believe that what he says is what he 
means, or that what he does is what he is. They 
clothe his words and acts with mystery, and then 
puzzle their brains to find out what the mystery 
is. So now we have a thousand rumors and 
speculations as to the cause and meaning of his 
retirement, whereas the true reason lies openly 
upon the surface of the case. 

Prince Bismarck has had from first to last one 
single end in public life—the independence, union 
and strength of the German nation. His way to 
this end was neither that of idealists, of revolu- 
tionists, nor of military absorptionists; but by 
two agencies which mark his policy. First, the 
overthrow by force of every foe of German unity— 
the ‘‘ blood and iron” policy ; and next, the sub- 
mergence of every form of particularism in a 
truly national government, representing the aspi- 
rations and consulting the welfare of the whole 
German people. The first branch of Bismarck’s 





policy was carried out effectually in the wars with 
Austria and France. Koniggratz (or Sadowa) 
threw off the incubus that had weighed down 
German unity within; Sedan shook off the terror 
that had threatened Germany from without. The 
‘*blood and iron” policy was triumphantly sealed 
at Versailles when the assembled sovereigns and 
princes of Germany called the King of Prussia to 
the title and state of the head of the Empire. 

The second part of Bismarck’s policy was suc- 
cessfully opened when he procured the adoption 
of a Constitution for the Empire, by which the 
several existing governments were officially em- 
bodied, for purposes of advice and direction, in 
the Imperial or United Council, and the people 
were created a body politic, with universal suf- 
frage. This Constitution was framed for the 
peculiar composition of the Germanic Empire, as 
an aggregation of ‘‘Princes, Potentates, Powers,” 
with a seething democracy beneath. Upon paper 
this Constitution meets admirably the conditions 
of the case; and could it be animated by the spirit 
of its framer and worked exclusively according to 
his will, it migt:t largely realize in practice Bis- 
marck’s ideal of the German nation. But the 
machine has worked lumberingly from the first, 
and of late its friction hus so increased that there 
is talk of overhauling and repairingit. From the 
first the Constitution was accepted grudgingly by 
the crowned and hereditary princes whose prerog- 
atives it threatened to curtail. It was disliked 
by the aristocracy whose position it was sure to 
undermine, and by the military who cannot en- 
dure that a civilian should frame regulations 
for their order or wield an authority superior 
to theirs. Hence there has hovered about the 
Court an aristocratic party hostile to Bis- 
marck, and military officers have been jealous of 
his influence over the Emperor. Bismarck, on 
his side, has not hesitated to snub a prince or a 
general who might stand in the way of his policy. 
He lately gave offense to the whole military 
hierarchy by openly rebuking in Parliament 
General von Stosch, Minister of Marine, for modi- 
fying his official estimates without consulting the 
Chancellor as his superior. 

On the other hand, Parliament, which should 
represent the national unity and carry forward 
the national development, is split up into so many 
factions as to justify the proverb that ‘‘ Wherever 
there are three Germans there are always jive 
opinions.” Petty local, particular, or party inter- 
ests are threatening to split again the union which 
has been formed at so great cost of blood and 
treasure. Itis not surprising that in these circum- 
stances Bismarck should tire of an office that 
gives him responsibility for the whole government 
without securing to him unity of control over all 
its departments; that arrays against him equally 
the jealousy of the aristocrat and the violence of 
the demagogue. Perhaps he has been losing 
something of his hold upon the Emperor, while 
he has not been gaining strength with the people. 

It is not Bismarck who has failed; it is. the na- 
tion that has failed to profit by his labors and to 
rise to his ideal. He has given them unity, and 
provided the means of consolidating and pre- 
serving it. They show too little of the spirit of 
unity or the capacity of maintaining what has 
been secured. But no man, simply because he is 
wiser and greater than his fellows, is bound to 
force his ideas upon a people unable to appreciate 
or unwilling to receive them. ‘‘Cast not your pearls 
before swine,” ‘‘Shake off the dust of your feet 
and depart,” may be good rules for a statesman 
as well as for an apostle. No great emergency of 
public danger or duty requires that Bismarck 
should sacrifice himself to his post. There is a 
lull in outward affairs, and the internal questions 
of tariff, taxation, trade, specialists in those 
branches can manage better than he. In the ser- 
vice of his country his life has been exposed in 
battle, and twice to the bullet of the assassin. A 
chronic rheumatism has often doomed him to 
days of pain and sleepless nights. He has well 
earned the repose he courts. His retirement may 
take the form of a prolonged leave of absence ; 
but in his own intention it is final. Should new 
perils arise, Bismarck would no doubt respond to 
the call of the Emperor and the nation to resume 
the direction of affairs. But to-day the act of 
retiring comports with his dignity and greatness. 

BERLINER. 





REV. JOSEPH COOK ON SPIRITUAL. 
ISM. 


1. fF] \HE chief propositions of modern Spiritual- 

ism are two—(1) the possibility of inter- 
course between human and disembodied, or 
supermundane, spirits; (2) the trustworthiness of 
that intercourse as a source of religious knowl- 
edge. 

2. Spiritualism has by no means proved the 
second of these propositions, and probably will 
be as far from proving it after five hundred years 
more of effort to do so as it is now after five hun- 
dred years of effort to do it. 

3. If the first of these propositions (of modern 
Spiritualism) were established, and it should be 
found impossible to establish the second, all that 
would be proved would be the existence and 
agency of evil spirits—a position neither new nor 
unscriptural, 

4. If the first proposition should be proved, 
great harm would result—at least, temporarily — 
for masses of people would ignorantly, or enthu 
siastically, believe the second proposition proved 
also. 

5. If the first proposition should be proved, 
great good would result also; for if Spiritualism 
should be scientifically demonstrated to be merely 
modern demonology it would yet contain modern 
evidence of the supernatural, and the modern 
evidence would superabundantly confirm the an- 
cient. 5 

I do not fcrget the distinction between the su- 
pernatural and the miraculous ; nor between the 
supernatural and the inexplicable ; that those 
who are not convinced by Moses and the Prophets 
might not be convinced by the best modern evi- 
dence of the supernatural. The scientific proof 
of the fact that modern evidence of the super- 
natural exists is logically, whatever it may be 
practically, the destruction of anti-supernatural- 
isu. 

“The New Testament narratives cannot be true 
because they contain accounts of miracles,” anti- 
supernaturalism says, from Hume to Strauss. 
The impossibility of the supernatural Ernest Renan 
affirms as the first tenet in the science of modern 
historical criticism. ‘‘ A miracle,” Theodore Parker 
taught, ‘‘is as impossible as a round triangle.” I 
do not predict the result, but on the supposition 
that manifestations (as, for example, at Stratford, 
Conn., which the ‘‘ Boston Journal of Chemistry” 
said it believed occurred, and that it could not 
explain) did actually occur; and, on the supposi- 
tion that they prove to be the action of disem- 
bodied spirits, or that they prove simply to be 
the action of supermundane intelligence, then, 
logically, Stratford answers Strauss. 

A distinetion should always be made between 
‘* supernatural” and ‘‘ unnatural.” A plantorahu- 
man will has power over gravitation to some extent: 
the higher natural Jaw may suspend the lower, 
and so a miracle may be werely the subjection of 
a lower toa higher law. An immense distinction 
exists between proving the action of supermun- 
dane intelligence and proving the action of dis- 
embodied spirits. An immense distinction exists 
between proving the action of disembodied spirits 
and proving the identity of those spirits with 
spirits known in the flesh. An immense distine- 
tion also exists between proving either or any or 
all of these things and proving that either or any 
or all of them make spiritualistic communications 
a trustworthy source of religious knowledge. To 
overlook either of these distinctions is to rush into 
very nearly blank insanity on this theme. But 
hundreds of enthusiastic people are constantly 
overlooking them, and into blank insanity they 
rush. The spiritualistic newspapers and books 
are most of them there. The amount of evil 
directly and indirectly resulting from modern 
spiritualism is enormous. If only to stay the de- 
lusion and keep leprosy out of entire circles of 
society, spiritualism deserves the most deliberate 
investigation at the hands of scientific men. 


[The foregoing is printed from a special phono- 
graphic report of Mr. Cook’s Yale Lectures on 
Preaching, lately delivered before the theological 
students at New Haven. So far as we know, it is 
the only correct report of his words that has been 
published. } 





Mr. RUSKIN’s FortTuNE.—In farther confirma- 
tion of his recently proclaimed intentions, Mr. 
Ruskin has published a balance-sheet of his 
pecuniary affairs, and thus made a confidant of 
the British public. It appears from his statement 
that he was “born with a silver-spoon in his 
mouth,” for, in addition to landed propeity and a 
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collec ion of pictures, he inherited from his father 
and mother the comfortable sum of £157,000. Mr. 
Ruskin has been liberal in reducing this handsome 
cowpetence. His munificence has profited his 
poor relatives to the extent of £17,000, while ano- 
ther, not one of the poorer class, has been assisted 
in business to the extent of £15,000. The sum of 
£15 000 is paid for stables and harness, while 
£14 000 wen! to the St. George’s Company, one of 
Mr. Ruskin’s schemes for bas' ening the coming of 
the millennium. Other £70,000 he classifies under 
the heading of varivus expenditures, and shows a 
remaining balance of his moneyed legacy amount- 
ing to £26,000, to which must be added the value 
of the land and his father’s pictures, which he 
sold Mr. Ruskin informs the world, and ‘‘all 
the rest of mankind,” that his real balance on the 
2d instant was £54,000, exclusive of a sum of £1,200 
which he had invested in thirteen acres of land 
near Sheffield for the use of its work people. 
After announcing his intention of making sundry 
gitts, among which is that of some property at 
Herne Hill to a cousin of his, he calculates he will 
have the modest sum of £12,000 remaining, and 
upon the interest of this, when invested, he pro- 
poses to ‘live or die.” 








AN ARMENIAN WEDDING. 

(From the London “ Times”’ we quote part of a letter from 
Péra, a suburb of Constantinople. The Armenian or Gregor- 
ian Church is, it will be remembered, of Christian origin and 
creed, and dates back+o the Second Century.) 


NON there was a little commotion among the 

assembled multitude, and the bridal party 
came in at the main door, reserved on that night 
for their exclusive entrance. They took their 
places within the balustrade and before the steps 
of the main altar. From the side doors on the 
right and left, at the same time, the upper clergy 
appeared in a grave procession, while a crowd of 
sacristans and acolytes took their places all round 
on the platform, and the choristers squatted down 
on the floor, Turkish fashion, behind and round 
the bridal party, each of them holding a lighted 
taper in his hand. In front of the main altar, 
were three huge arm-chairs, on which the 
Patriarch and two of the Archbishops sat with 
their backs to the Holy of Holies. Behind and 
beside them stood priests of high rank, two of 
whom wore large black hoods falling down to 
their shoulders, shaped like huge cocked hats, 
and casting a somber shade on their countenances. 
The miters of the Prelates were at least half 
a yard high, glittering with gems and gold 
embroidery, and their robes were equally stiff 
with massive ornament. The ground of the 
Patriarch’s dress was white cloth of gold, that of 
the Archbishop on his right was green, and that 
of the one on his left, red. All of them had hard, 
stiff collars standing out behind ; the upper gar- 
ment, or cope, was gathered in folds and stuck to 
this collar, being fastened on the breast by a 
middle button, while the collar, which could not 
bend round the neck, stood up like a wooden 
board on their shoulders. The three Prelates sat 
with their massive silver croziers between their 
knees and resting on their right shoulders. 

The ceremony began immediately. There were 
no bridesmaids; the bride was only attended by a 
commére, or godmother, who seemed a humble 
relative or friend; while the bridegroom’s best 
man was his own brother—a young gentleman 
married to the daughter of Nubar Pasha of Egypt. 
The happy pair were persons of high standing and 
of great wealth; the bridegroom having been for 
some time settled in London in connection with a 
great trading house. The bride was magnificently 
attired, young, and what woman is not handsome 
on her wedding day? She had on the conven- 
tional white dress, and veil falling down to her 
feet, and a heavy brocaded white train impeding 
her movements. The peculiarity was a bunch of 
silver strips fastened on the nape of the neck and 
hanging down her back; on her breast were or- 
ange flowers; a wreath of the same, with a dia- 
mond tiara or diadem, rested on her head under- 
neath the veil. The bridegroom was of about the 
same age with the bride, and bore a kind of fami- 
ly or national likeness to her. I should have 
mentioned that, as the party walked up the nave 
of the church, they stopped halfway where three 
chairs had been placed for the purpose; the bride 
suddenly parted company, and, hurrying forward 
all alone, sat in the middle chair, when the 
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their places beside her. This, we suppose, is 
intended to represent a typical shyness or coy- 
ness of the bride, and is in keeping with the 
custom observed among the Armenians of the 
lower orders, whose brides affect to run away from 
the bliss that awaits them, and have to be hunted 
and coaxed or forced to acquiesce in the inev- 
itable. This little by-play lasted only a few sec- 
onds; for immediately the commére bustled up, 
and helped the bride off the chair, lifting the 
heavy train after her. The party then got within 
the railings and stood before the steps of the altar, 
surrounded by the choristers singing a hymn. 
There followed a distressingly long church ser- 
vice, during parts of which the bride and bride- 
groom, sometimes standing, sometimes kneeling, 
were tied together with a golden ehain (the Greeks 
use instead a wreath of flowers), facing one an- 
other, and so closely that their faces almost 
touched, both casting down their eyes to the 
ground, the poor bridegroom especially looking 
exceedingly sheepish, while the bride had a calm 
though somewhat wearied look. The gold chain 
was again and again laid on the two devoted 
heads and removed, to the very evident distress 
of the sufferers, who, perhaps, wondered whether 
the knot of which that chain was typical was 
equally to be fast and loose all the days of their 
life. All the time the two were thus yoked to- 
gether the ‘‘ best man” held a little silver crucifix 
between them, very close to their faces, the prel- 
ates and some of the other clergy all having the 
same little crosses in their hands, not, however, 
touching them, but holding them by a piece of 
spangled gauze or tarlatan, hanging down like a 
lady’s pocket-handkerchief with which she holds 
a scent-bottle in a ball-room. The hands of the 
bride and bridegroom were often joined and 
clasped together; but we noticed no bestowing 
of the ring, that being apparently no part 
of the nuptial ceremony ir the Armenian 
Church. The service was in the literary ancient 
Armenian, which, I am told, educated persons 
thoroughly understand, and some of the hymns 
sung by the choristers are snatches of epithalamic 
poetry handed down from ages anterior to Chris- 
tianity. The principal rites being fulfilled, the bridal 
party and the bystanders, as well as the clergy, sat 
down, when the Patriarch delivered an exhorta- 
tion to the wedded couple in the every-day Ar- 
menian of common life; a discourse, I am assured, 
full of good sense and morality, for the Patriarch 
is well known for his eloquence and wit; while 
one of his archbishops, Korem-Nar Bey, is a poet, 
highly valued in his own land and wherever his 
language is understood. 

After the sermon, and when the final blessing 
had been pronounced on the kneeling pair, a tray 
with three glasses of red wine was brought in and 
tendered to the bride, bridegroom and best man. 
More bridal hymns followed, and the service was 
then concluded, many of the bystanders, and our- 
selves among the rest, vaulting over the balus- 
trade and offering congratulations to the newly 
married pair and their families. The bride evinced 
no little self-possession and spirit, and spoke Eng- 
lish well enough to fit her for intercourse with the 
people among whom she is soon to have her 
wedded home. 








Science. 


BerGEN HiLu.—Another great tunnel is nearly ftin- 
ished through the trap-dyke which follows the west- 
ern shore of the Hudson to New York Bay. One (the 
Erie tunnel) has been in use for several years, but the 
vast amount of traffic constantly passing through it 
crowds it to its fullest capacity. The Bergen tunnel 
was begun in 1873. Its total length is 4,280 feet, the 
greater part of it being arched with brick to pre- 
vent accidents from falling rock. The borings were 
through solid rock throughout the entire distance. 
In connection with this tunnel other extensive engi- 
neering works have been undertaken by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railway Company, 
including the long bridge across the Hackensack, 
which involved the sinking of masonry abutments 
thirty-five feet under water. Great difficulty was 
experienced in securing a solid foundation east of the 
tunnel where there seems to be a bottomless slough 
of black mud. Thousands of tons of débris from the 
tunnel excavation were thrown in here with no other 
effect than to cause an uprising of the earth on either 
side, the entire mass of stone sinking into a fathom- 
less deposit of black mud. The filling in of stone is 
probably equal to a depth of fifty feet, and the diffi- . 
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culty is not yet wholly overcome. A ship canal three 


thousand feet long admits large vessels alongside the 
company’s wharves. Altogether the cost of these im- 
provements is about two and three quarter million 
dollars. 


MAGNETO-PHOTOGRAPHY.—Among the newest dis- 
coveries regarding that most mysterious of all natural 
forces, magnetism, is the alleged fact that a sensitized 
plate when placed near a magnet in 4 dark box is affect- 
ed much as if it had been exposed to light. The modue 
operandi is as follows, Mr. William Brooks of London 
being the discoverer: A large horseshoe magnet is 
placed in a box, poles uppermost. Above this, about 
three-eighths of an inch distant, is suspended a black- 
ened card with holes cut through it in peculiar shapes. 
An eighth of an inch above this is suspended the sen- 
sitized plate. After an exposure of three to fifteen 
minutes the plate is treated in the usual way, and an 
image, sometimes positive, sometimes negative, is de- 
veloped. Itis very strange that the card intercepts 
the maguetic influence, as it is supposed to act through 
all bodies; and this would seem to confirm the theory 
that there is another and still more subtle force more 
mysterious even than that which has puzzled the 
world under the name of magnetism. 


DYNAMITE IN AGRICULTURE.—This substance, dan- 
gerous as it is, has been used successfully for some 
years in clearing land, and now it is applied by the 
Duke of Sutherland in Scotland, and by Dr. Hamm 
in Austria, to loosening the soil for agricultural pur- 
poses. A number of cartridges are buried at regular 
intervals and at uniform depth, and are exploded by 
electricity. By this means the soil is loosened to a 
greater depth than is possible by any means hereto- 
fore discovered; and although the surface is hardly 
disturbed at all the effect is all that can be desired. 


THE Cat TEASER.—Profound reflection convinces 
us that the scientific column is the proper department 
in which to notice this invention. It is mainly useful 
in cities where high board fences abound and afford 
to vagarious cats an easy mode of circulation for 
serenading purposes through an entire square ef back 
yards. The device is merely a stmp of sheet metal 
pierced with V-shaped cuts so that sharp points of 
metal stand thickly all over its surface. A few of 
these nailed at the intersections of back-fences form 
an obstacle to the overcoming of which feline in- 
genuity is thus far totally inadequate. In the interest 
of suffering humanity we give the address of the in- 
ventor, as entitled to this amount of gratuitous adver- 
tising: C. L. Topliff, P. O. Box 773, New York City. 


A PossIBLE PROJECT.—A more gigantic plot for 
enhancing the value of real estate through the whole- 
sale improvement of the climate was never proposed 
than that which contemplates blocking the Straits of 
Bell Isle to the end that the Gulf of St. Lawrence be 
changed from a refrigerator toa tepidarium. Through 
these straits there yearly drifts an almost endless 
procession of icebergs, which slowly melt as the 
spring comes on and considerably lower the average 
temperature of the surrounding shores. How the 
mechanical difficulties are to be overcome is not yet 
announced, but the project has the merit of being a 
bold one. 


. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES.—This asso- 
ciation, embracing about one hundred of our leading 
scientific men, was in session at Washington last week, 
about half the members being present. Two highly 
interesting and valuable papers were read by Pro- 
fessors Ferrel and Loomis on the subject of meteor- 
ology. These gentlemen have been conducting 
independent investigations, and have succeeded by 
different methods in throwing light upon the laws 
which govern the movement of storms. Prof. Ferrel 
concludes that the movement of our great storms is 
governed by the atmospheric currents, especially 
that which moves to the eastward at a considerable 
height above the earth’s surface. The height and 
velocity of these currents varies with the changing 
seasons and with the latitude. The velocity of storm- 
centers is greater in winter than in summer. The 
general conclusion of the two observers seems to be 
that the normal shape of a storm is cylindrical. The 
upper part of this being, as it were, caught by the 
eastward sweeping current, the cylinder is forced 
over to an inclined position and dragged along with 
greater or less velocity. This conclusion agrees with 
the established fact that disturbances are oval in out- 
line at the surface of the earth. According to Prof. 
Loomis these oval areas are often one thousand miles 
in the major and five hundred in the minor diameters. 
Rations.—The neglect of Capt. Nares to issue lime- 
juice rations to the sledge parties of the Arctic expe- 
dition is still the theme of much discussion in the 
English newspapers. The ‘Sanitary Record” ap- 
proves the opinion of Surgeon Colan, that if anything 
should have been omitted, the rum and not the lime- 
juice ought to have been left behind. Capt. Nares 
admits that in a future case of the kind he would 
“certainly so modify the arrangements as to admit of 
sending lime-juice.”’ *‘Punch”’ takes a hand in the 
controversy, with the suggestion that an agreeable 





way to “modify the arrangements’’ would be to 
send both the rum and the lime-juice, with a little 
sugar. The result would be punch in the Polar re- 
gions. 
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THE FAMINE 1N SAMARIA. 
May 6.—2 Kings vii., 12-20. 

“The things which are impossible with men are possible 
with God.”—LUuKE xviii., 27. 

AN’S extremity is ‘God’s opportunity. Of 
iVi (this,old proverb the lesson of to-day fur- 
nishes a striking illustration. 

MAN’s ExXTREMITY.—The Syrians had laid siege 
to the city of Samaria. The combined horrors of 
war and‘of famine were upon the capital of Israel. 
No succor appeared possible. There were no 
allies; there was no army to come to their relief. 
In such times the animal triumphs over the spir- 
itual and the affectionalin man. Taste and habit 
and love are all crucified. The food of the city 
was all exhausted. The ass was an unclean ani- 
mal, The head of the ass was the least edible 
part of this least edible creature. But so great 
was the destitution that the-head of,an ass sold 
for a sum variously estimated as equal to from 
$25 to $50. The very dung of the doves was sold 
for food, ten cubic inches for $8.1 Maternal love 
succumbed to hunger. Mothers ate their own 
children. A horrible compact was made between 
two mothers, by which they agreed first to kill 
and eat the babe of one, then the babe of the other. 
But love in one heart conquered the instinct of 
self-preservation. One mother hid her child when 
the time came for slaying it, and the other, who 
had already killed her own, tortured alike by 
hunger and by conscience, cried out to the king, 
in a wild expectation of a redress which could 
never be given. 

The king in a blind passion ordered the execution 
of Elisha. The order seems to us inexplicably 
unreasonable and unjust. To comprehend it we 
must put ourselves back in that age. Prophets, 
soothsayers, medicine men, were tested by their 
success. If they proved unable to avert calamity 
their own heads paid the penalty of their inabili- 
ty.2, So to-day in Africa, if the pestilence afflicts 
a tribe, or famine falls upon it, and the incanta- 
tions of the medicine man are not followed by re- 
lief, the popular reverence turns to indignation in 
a day, and the prophet becomes a martyr. Hap- 
pily the king’s command was not executed. He 
followed immediately in person the soldiér whom 
he had sent to bring the head of Elisha and coun- 
termanded the order. At the same time he re- 
monstrated with the prophet, whose counsel he 
had probably followed in refusing to surrender to 
the Syrians. He believed that the evil was from 
the Lord. He had so far humbled himself before 
the Lord as to wear sackcloth under his royal 
robes. Yet no deliverance was afforded. ‘‘Why 
should I wait for the Lord any longer ?” he crieds. 
His experience was just that of thousands who, 
because God does not immediately interfere, think 
that there is no God, or at least no providence of 
God in life. 

Gop’s OPPORTUNITY.—That night a noise of 
chariots and horses was heard in the Syrian camp. 
The very quietness of the besieged Israelites had 
made the Syrians suspicious of attack from some 
unexpected quarter. They believed that it had 
at last come. A panic seized the army. A re- 
treat was ordered. It became a flight. The 
course of the Syrians’ march as far east as the 
Jordan was strewed with plunder,which they cast 
away in;their flight. That night four lepers dis- 
covered the exodus of the enemy and came bring- 
ing the report to the city. The next day in the 
delivered, city the’words of the prophet_were ful- 
filled, and a peck of fine flour was sold for 75 cents 
and two pecks of barley for the same.‘ . The un- 
believing and scornful lord was appointed gate- 
keeper, saw the abundance, but was trodden 
under foot by the crowd and did not live to 
share it. 

ANALOGIES.—A word or two may be said in il- 
lustration of the striking interposition of divine 
providence for the salvation of Samaria. _A simi- 
lar intervention—delivering Jerusalem from the 


1?According to some estimates $1.50. Some suppose, how- 
ever, that some vegetable was intended, not literal dung. 

2 See Dan. ii., 10-13. 

* This seems to be the best interpretation of the somewhat 
enigmatical language of 2 Kings vi., 31-33. When the mes- 
senger came to slay Elisha the prophet bade the elders retain 
the soldier at the door, beeause his master was following 
close behind to countermand the order. That the conference 
of verse 33 was with the king himself is clear from chapter 
vii., 1, 2. 

*The measure or seah may be regarded as about equiva- 
lent to our peck, though its exact capacity is not known. 





army of Sennacherib—is narrated in 2 Kings xix., 
35. Secular history recalls other instances, differ- 
ent in character, but almost as remarkable. In 
the battle of Stone River, Rosecrans had been 
driven back by the Confederate army, and fugi- 
tives had reported that bis entire army was de- 
stroyed; but an impression in the Confederate 
camp that recruits arrived in the night prevented 
them from following up their advantage ; they re- 
treated ; the second day retrieved the misfortunes 
of the first. The Confederate official reports 
state that Rosecrans was reinforced ; it is a mis- 
take; the reinforcements were imaginary. How 
the fog made possible the victory of the Federal 
army in the battle of Lookout Mountain is familiar 
to all readers of newspapers. Col. Carrington, in 
his ‘‘ Battles of the American Revolution,” has 
collected some analagous incidents in a chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Providence in War Illustrated.” Au- 
gust 28, 29, 1776, after the battle of Long Island, 
were days of fog and iwist; the operations of 
Washington were completely obscured; he was 
able to gather a quantity of sloops, scows and 
row-boats, by means of which he executed his 
masterly retreat. Meanwhile the wind had been 
sweeping down the bay, and held the British fleet 
at the Narrows. When all was ready the wind 
suddenly changed, carried Washington’s fleet up 
the river, enabled him to complete the retreat, 
and at the same time brought the British fleet 
into the harbor, but too late to prevent the exe- 
cution of Washington’s plans. In October, 1776, 
an intended attack by Lord Howe on the Ameri- 
ean works at White Plains was prevented by a 
storm for twenty-four hours, which enabled the 
Americans to retreat in good order to a stronger 
and a safe position. The sudden change of 
weather in January, 1777, hardened the roads in 
New Jersey, made them passable for artillery, 
and enabled Washington to conduct the military 
operations in connection with the crossing the 
Delaware and the battle of Princeton, which may 
be regarded as the turning point in the American 
Revolution. In January, 1781, Lord Cornwallis 
pursued Morgan, who crossed the Catawba, put- 
ting that river between him aad his pursuers. 
The pursuit would have been continued the fol- 
lowing morning, but a sudden storm of rain 
swelled the stream to such a torrent that it was 
impossible to cross it. If the rain had come 
twenty-four hours sooner Morgan could hardly 
have escaped capture. These instances may suf- 
fice to illustrate the truth that while the instru- 
ments of Providence are various the interposi- 
tions of Providence on critical occasions have 
been numerous. 


LeEssons.—The general lesson is that suggested 
by the Golden Text and by the proverb which I 
have put at the head of this article. God is a ref- 
uge and strength ; a present help in every time of 
need. He may delay, but he will come. He 
hears the ery of his people and knows their afflic- 
tion (Exod. iii., 7, 16.) We are therefore .to rest 
in the Lord and to wait patiently for him. If he 
is for us we need not fear what man can do against 
us. He is able to make all things work for our 
good. 

But every time is atime of need. We are all 
besieged. We are all surrounded by foes (Ephes. 
vi., 12). Away from God we are in a far-off and 
famine-stricken country (Luke xv., 13, 14). To us 
God comes as the Captain of our salvation. He 
puts our enemies to flight. He redeems us from 
sin and Satan, the fear of death, the remorse of 
conscience, the dread of an unknown future. He 
delivers us from our own weaknesses and feeds us 
in our wants. Through and in and by him we are 
made conquerors and more than conquerors. 

If, like these lepers, we have found the enemy 
vanquished by God, and plenty in a land of 
famine, plenty in Christ Jesus, we are to go like 
the lepers to those that know it not and tell them 
of the deliverance andthe food which God pro- 
vides. 

Note the doom of the scoffer. To doubt is not 
asin; truth comes by,questioning and investiga- 
tion. But to scoff is asin; for it shuts the heart 
against truth. The lord was not only a skeptic, 
he was a scoffer. Beware how you endeavor to 
prevent others by ridicule from tasting of the 
grace of God. 

Note the redemption of many, saved by the 
faith of one: a city by one prophet, a ship-full 
by the faith of one apostle. Acts xxvii., 24. 

Note the cowardice of godlessness; the power 
that isin God. It does not require a great inter- 
position to accomplish a great result. God often 
makes a little incident serve a great purpose. 


Hooks aud Anthors. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SIN. 

This little volume! owes its interest to the in- 
trinsic importance of its subject and the clearness 
with which it is treated. The style is by no 
means noticeable, either for force or beauty. It 
has no kindling power in itself. There is even 
less of vividness, of vigor, of impressiveness, than 
we should have supposed the subject would itself 
have compelled. Some interesting aspects of the 
subject are omitted, owing to limitations of time 
in publication, and apparently in the prepara- 
tion of the lectures. They appear nearly as they 
were delivered, and it is noteworthy that they 
were largely attended. 

The author’s purpose is to go back to the be- 
ginning and trace the development of this won- 
derful idea from its start, endeavoring to find out 
at each stage, or rather at each signal epoch of 
religious history, just what the conception and 
the condition of the human mind were on this 
point. He thus seeks to avoid the error of find- 
ing in the writings or the utterances of the far 
past our own present notions and convictions. 
The other method, followed mainly by Julius 
Miller in his work on ‘* The Christian Doctrine of 
Sin,” is to begin with the analysis of the present 
consciousness of sin, and unfold the fact of sin 
by an honest and searching scrutiny of the indi- 
vidual moral experience. But this ‘‘makes this 
consciousness, as it exists now, or in modern 
Christian nations, a standard of universal appli- 
cation.” It assumes, also, a large power of dis- 
criminating between ‘‘our natural and our 
inherited moral notions.” Dr. Tulloch has con- 
sequently abandoned this method for that aiready 
indicated, which is certainly the truer method of 
investigation, and rich, as is also the other, in 
disclosures of truth and human character. 

For its full treatment it requires a familiarity 
with the ancient systems of religion and modes 
of life and thought to which the author does not 
lay claim. It is sufficient for his purpose in these 
plectures, however, to bring out the idea of evil— 
physical and moral, which was peculiar to, or 
which pervaded each great system; and this he 
does briefly, but distinctly and with force. 

Beginning with a very thoughtful chapter on 
the ‘‘Question of Sin in Relation to Modern 
Schools of Thought,” he proceeds to consider the 
idea of evil outside of Revelation, sin in the Old 
Testament, the Gospels, and in St. Paul’s epis- 
tles, concluding with a lecture on “ Original Sin.” 
This last is perhaps the least satisfactory of all; 
its abrupt close leaving a sense of incompleteness 
without, however, suggesting any suspicion of 
timidity, or unwillingness in its treatment, or any 
inadequacy in the author’s conception of the 
topic. Writing as a historian, his opinions are in 
the main left to be inferred from his handling of 
the particular topic ; and bis personal impression 
on the reader is made not so much by the sharp 
statements of his own convictions as by the light 
in which he presents his subject, and the direct 
and serious temper in which he considers it. The 
essence of sin, as it appears in Christ’s teaching, 
he holds to be found ‘‘ in concentrated self-will, or 
perverted egoism ;” and this agrees well with the 
conclusions to which he comes from each exami- 
nation of different systems. His attitude toward 
modern scientific thought is friendly, courageous, 
watchful, and the whole influence of his book in- 
vigorating. 

MRS. BURNETT'S NOVEL. 

So few romancers have the ability and courage 
to depart from the beaten track that any excep- 
tion to the rule deserves special mention. When 
the exception is more than a mere ‘‘ new depar- 
ture” and shows good reason for its own exist- 
ence the cause for satisfaction is still greater. 
Mrs. Burnett’s novel’ fulfills all these conditions. 
It is a fresh, strong, stirring, interesting, noble 
story told in the fewest possible words. Speaking 
strictly, it is a mere sketch, but every one of true 
taste knows of sketches more artistic and valuable 
than many finished pictures. The scene is laid in 
an English mining district ; the themes are sev- 
eral, love being one of them, though not in that 
preponderance peculiar to the conventional novel 
and dwarfing to every sentiment but itself. The 
characters impress themselves upon the reader as 








1 The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By John Tulloch, D.D., 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, in the University of St. An- 
drew’s, one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. pp. 243. $1.50. 

2That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. By Fanny Hodgson Burnett. 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. $1.50. 
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real people ; the pen-strokes by which an author 

can—and frequently does—transform a living 
being into a beautiful impossibility have been 
carefully withheld, and the consequence is a story 
which attracts more by reality than romance. 
Many of the chapters are shorter than scenes in a 
play, but these frequently put the playwright to 
shame, so full of action and suggestion are they. 
In verbal delineation of character Mrs. Burnett 
cannot be criticised, for it is something which she 
does not attempt at all ; her characters draw their 
own outlines with a distinctness and strength 
which leaves nothing to be desired. The moral 
tone of the book is excellent, though the same 
materials in the hands of a novelist of the inver- 
tebrate order could have been worked into some- 
thing vastly different. Although the author does 
not preach at all, her book is a moral essay from 
beginning to end, while the closing scene, showing 
the influence of true character upon passion, is 
worth all the ‘‘ goody” and sentimental climaxes 
ever written. We hope the book may fall into 
the hands of ministers who long to do effective 
church work, yet remain bound hand and foot by 
the demon of priestly formalism ; but fearing that 
some of them may miss it, we reprint a criticism 
made by a disabled and troubled collier, the senti- 
ment being identical with that of hosts of afflicted 
people who talk better English : 

*Sithee here, lads, that theer’s what stirs me up wi’ the 
parson kind. They’re allus settin’ down to explain what 
th’ Lord-Amoighty’s up to, as if he wur a confidential friend 
o' {theirs as they wur bound to back up i’ some road; an’ 
they mun drag him in endways or sideways wi’ their talk 
whether or not, an’ they wunnot be content to leave him to 
work for bissen. Seems to meif I wur a disciple, as they ca’ 
it, I should be ashamed i’ a manner to be allus apologizin’ 
fur him as I believed in. I dunnot say for 'em to say nowt, 
but I do say fur ’em not to be so free an’ easy about it. Now 
theer’s the owd parson, he’s getten’ a lot 0’ Bible words as he 
uses, an’ he brings ‘em in by th’ scruft o’ th’ neck, if he 
canna do no better—for bring ‘em in he mun—an’ it looks 
loike he’s a’ in a fence till he’s said ’em an’ getten ’em off his 
moind. An’ it seems to me loike, when he has said ’em, he 
soart o’ straightens hissen out, an’ feels comfortable, loike a 
man as has done a masterly job as canna be mended. As for 
me, yo’ know, I’m noan the Methody soart mysen, but I’m 
na a foo’,an’ I knowa foine loike principle when I see it, 
an’ this matter o’ religion is a foine enow thing if yo’ could 
get it straightforward an’ plain wi’out so much trimmin’s.”’ 

It is to be hoped—and, we imagine, believed— 
that Mrs. Burnett will turn a deaf ear alike to 
those critics who will be sure to advise her to 
write more elaborately, and to those who will im- 
plore her to treat characters, scenes and senti- 
ments which are more conventionally dramatic. 
A healthful special faculty such as she possesses 
should not be modified, excepting as true knowl- 
edge may modify it, to please any or all the critics 
alive. 

WHO AND WHAT WAS SHAKESPEARE?! 

So seldom is it that any one approaches a hack- 
neyed subject in an original manner that Mr. 
George Wilkes’s book upon Shakespeare cannot 
fail to attract attention. The distinctive feature 
of the author’s ‘‘American point of view ” is irrev- 
erence, though the extent of this offense will seem 
far greater than it is. To read that the matchless 
dramatist was snobbish, fawning, intemperate, 
unchaste aud mean in business affairs will shock 
most admirers of Shakespeare ; yet why these 
charges, if they can be proved, should not be as 
freely preferred against the bard as similar ones 
are urged against the great philosopher who is 
believed by many to have written the dramas 
published as Shakespeare's is not easy to explain. 
That Mr. Wilkes does prove all these charges, 
however, we do not concede. To estimate any 
man’s character from such a scarcity of informa- 
tion as we have about Shakespeare is unfair in 
exact ratio withitsingenuity. Mr.Wilkes commits 
some serious blunders, and unconsciously shows 
his lack of appreciation of one of Shakespeare’s 
most remarkable faculties in his efforts to deduce 
the character of the man from the internal evi- 
dence of the plays. One of these efforts is to show 
that Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic or he 
could not have written certain lines; but the 
truth is that the lines are what would have been 
consistently spoken by the characters into whose 
mouths they are put, and that the great drama- 
tist’s success is largely due to the perfect manner 
in which he laid aside his own individuality when 
he took pen in hand. That he may have been 
nominally a Catholic is nothing against him ; but 
that a man of his reflective ability could have 
been theologically in sympathy with any church 
which existed in his day is more than doubtful. 
Many of Mr. Wilkes’s deductions would fall be- 
fore even a hasty consideration of Shakespeare 
asa playwright and manager. He wrote for his 





1 Shakespeare From an American Point of View. By George 


Wilkes. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 





special audience, as preachers and editors do, and 
to claim that he should have inflicted upon the 
nobility and better classes, who were almost his 
sole patrons, anything in religion, morals or social 
questions which would have offended or even 
startled them is to forget the politic custom of the 
successful writer, as well as the heavy conserva- 
tism and intolerance of even the most intelligent 
Englishmen three hundred years ago. 

It is impossible, however, for a man of Mr. 
Wilkes’s intelligence and originality to write five 
hundred octavo pages without saying many good 
things not heretofore said. No explorer can de- 
part from the tracks of his predecessors without 
discovering something new, and when the field is 
so broad and pleasant as that into which Mr. 
Wilkes has rambled it is impossible not to read 
his discoveries and speculations with interest. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have 
other interesting book down to ‘hard times’ 
prices ;” it is Forsyth’s *‘ Life of Cicero,” which 
they reprint from the plates of the two-volume 
edition, and sell at $2.50. 


brought an- 


Dr. Hall's ‘‘ Dyspepsia and Kindred Diseases” is 
a good and timely book. The author may be at 
error in his belief that dyspepsia will not yield to 
medical treatment, but if he is his offense should 
be condoned out of gratitude for his hygienic ad- 
vice; for the man who heeds this will have no 
oceasion to wonder whether or not a doctor can 
cure dyspepsia. (R. Worthington, N.Y. 

Macmillan & Co. have added to their capital 
series of scientific pamphlets Roscoe’s ‘‘ Technical 
Chemistry,” Prof. Williamson’s ‘‘Succession of 
Life on the Earth,” and Lockyer’s ‘‘ Why the 
Earth’s Chemistry Is as It Is.” The value and 
interest of these little books will be assumed from 
the titles and from the names of the authors, 
while their cheapness—twenty-five cents each— 
places them within reach of whoever desires to 
read them. 

“How to Camp Out,” by John M. Gould, is a 
little book which novices at ‘‘roughing it” may 
consult with much pleasure and profit. The many 
methods there are of spending leisure days and 
wecks inexpensively should relieve thousands of 
persons of any excuse for wasting vacations un- 
comfortably in the city, or miserably at pre- 
tentious country resorts, were it not for the ignor- 
ance of city people of caring for themselves. 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York; $1.00.) 

The general interest expressed by Mr. Beecher’s 
friends in the Plymouth pastor's late tour in the 
West has induced the publisher of the Christian 
Union to collate in pamphlet shape Mr. Beecher’s 
own letters, written en route. Rev. Lyman Ab- 
bott supplies an introduction, giving some facts 
which the writer of the letters omitted, and a 
steel evgraving of Mr. Beecher forms the frontis- 
piece. The book, which is No. 3 of the ‘*Chris- 
tian Union Extras,” is mailed from this office on 
receipt of fifteen cents. 

Bret Harte’s play, ‘‘The Two Men of Sandy 
Bar,” has been published in book form, and reads 
well. It is possible to see why it was not entirely 
acceptable to dramatic critics. As the play is not 
distinctively either tragedy or comedy, the text 
needs more incident to impart the flavor demand- 
ed by the dramatic palate. The author has un- 
doubtedly failed to realize the difference between 
most playgoers and the people who read his 
books, for he has expended upon his play consid- 
erable admirable writing and delicate suggestion 
which seem utterly useless on the stage. (J. R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 

The first of the records of the ‘‘ Prince’s Prog- 
ress” is by J. Drew Gay, who accompanied the 
royal expedition to India as special correspondent 
of the London ‘‘Telegraph.” The title is *‘ The 
Prince of Wales in India,” and the book is in the 
vivacious style peculiar to special correspondents 
everywhere. The author has selected no padding 
from histories of India, government reports, or 
anywhere else; he confines himself closely to 
what he saw, and there was so much to be seen 
on this great tour that the book is full of enter- 


tainment for lovers of the picturesque. (R. 
Worthington, N. Y.) 
Miss Jewett’s ‘‘Deephaven Sketches” should 


find a place in the pocket of every summer tourist. 
There is more to see in even the quietest neigh- 
borhood than the tourist seems ever to dream of, 
and this little book may teach him how to look 
for it. The material of the volume as well as the 
author’s manner of treating it will disgust the 
lover of strong romances, but if the character of 
the book could be widely made known no 





romance of the day would be so generally read by 
people of good hearts and healthful taste. No 
other volume of sketches so charming, so natural, 
and so tender has ever been published in the 
United States. People who have rambled through 
little out-of-the-way neighborhoods in New Eng- 
land, and made themselves acquainted with the 
country, the people and their ways, will here find 
many of their own feelings and experiences trans- 
lated into delightful English. (J. R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston ; $1.25.) 

‘*Misunderstood” is the title of the newest of 
the books about babies. It contains a great many 
quaint sayings and amusing stories of a couple of 
motherless little English boys, but the title sug- 
gests the leading motive of the book, and one 
which should commend it to the attention of par- 
ents everywhere. Ignorance of child nature and 
forgetfulness of the fact that all human sentiments 
are more or less developed in the heart of the 
smallest child are sources of incalculable cruelty 
to the poor little beings who are less able than 
adults to express their feelings, and the child who 
does not suffer from these causes would be hard 
to find. If more were written on this subject 
there might be some diminution in the number of 
people who, even through love, rush hurriedly 
into matrimony, and less good-natured careless- 
ness on the part of those who are already parents. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., N. Y. 50 cents.) 


Violet Fane’s poems, published under the title 
‘**From Dawn to Noon,” are not artistically good 
enough to merit special attention, while their sub- 
ject—for they have but one—is one upon which 
the public have already had more verse than 
was desired. The sensuous element of love is 
endurable in print only when it appears in com- 
pany with the other feelings which go to make up 
the sentiment of affection between the sexes ; 
alone by itself, and in quantity, its failure to dis- 
gust is a sign of unhealthful sentiment in the 
reader. In this volume, as in the amorous verses 
of Swinburne, Rossetti and other poets whose 
songs are characterized by Huxley as ‘sensual 
caterwauling,” there is constantly evinced that 
peculiar weakness, that suggestion of utter aban- 
donment of all other feelings for the one that is 
misealled love, which, though not vulgarly ex- 
pressed, is more dangerous to the moral stamina 
of young readers than any amount of rude vul- 
garity could be. Such books have, in the hands 
of either man or woman, the effect of carrying 
woman -back to the ages when her highest posi- 
tion was that of a plaything ; ages which cannot 
be restored, wholly or in part, without — the 
whole world back. (G. W. Carleton & Co., New 
York.) 

LITERARY ITEMS. 

Dr. Schliemann, the explorer of buried Greek cities, 
will soon revisit America. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks’s ‘‘ Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing’”’ will be published in the fall by E. R. Dutton & 
Co. 

The author of the ‘“Schinberg Cotta” books is the 
latest writer to be represented by a volume of se- 
lections. 

Mrs. Oliphant is preparing aseries entitled ‘Foreign 
Classics for English Readers.”” Dante is the subject of 
the first volume. 

Of Farrar’s “Life of Christ’’ fourteen thousand 
copies have been sold in America—a deserved recog- 
nition of an excellent book. : 

The final volumes of the English translation of 
Count Montalembert’s “Monks of the West” are 
about to be published by the Black woods. 

The author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal” has a 
new poem ready, which will doubtless be, like its fore- 
runners, unpractical, nonsensical and—delightful. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new vublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this spore will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent iasue. hers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ng us of any a in this respect. Accompanying memo- 

po of prices are desirable in all cases.) 








Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 

.L. O. E.. “* A Wreath of Indian Stories.”’............. Carters. $0 75 
| teobead ook Countess of, ** Country Quarters. - -Luenem. 100 
Dickinson, Helen M M.. “ The Seed o e Ch i Weecoad Carters. 1 25 
Derry, Bishop of. ** Witness of the ectens to Christ.” “Dutton. 200 
Griffin, R. A., **From Traditional to Rational Faith.” Roberts. 100 
Hovelacque, “Abel, * 5 of Language.”’......... so 
Johnson, Virginia W., ge Haney’ s Pil grimage.” 1) 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, Ke i. Oliver Gromwe Hi. 20 


Kiddle, Henry, and Schem, a J.," The Cyclopedia of pepee~ 


tion. Ste! 
Lockyer, J. Norman, * Why the Earth’s Chemistry is as it is. " 











acmilian. 25 
Mahan, A., “ Critical History of the Late American ay 30 
Page, H. A., “* Noble Workers,” .........-s00+0++ Lovell, A. &W. 
Peard, Miss, “A Winter Story.” Robe 100 
Raleigh, Alex., D.D., “ The Little Jenene 
Roseve, 'Prof.. * Technical Cc hemistry.” 20 
Rolfe, W. J.. * Shakespeare *s * Macbeth.’ Har 
Swedenborg, Emanuel, “Freedom, Hationalit .~- “Catholic: 

Wi ncoe crgnctevechenen o0ceansesesserasesbondal R.& H. 100 
Squier, FE. G., M.A., F.t a eee 0-csecccece sosees me ae 
hein EIOGRA”. ac noonnenhsideospiiles "Jansen Bette Co. 100 

«athe Word of a on. Shi Marriage.’’....... Clax .& H. 100 
Williamson, Prof. W.C., “The Succession of Life stipon the 
pegnAasenonseahese nee iecaces an: amapeneneousil Macmilians. 2% 
wie. Mrs. O. J., and Irwin, Agnes, * Worthy Women of Our 
Firat Comtury.”’....ccccccccccccscsoscsscocccssoescvess Lippincott. 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 


cations: 
Sci. Monthly—Catholic World — Macmillan’s — Harper’s— 


Po 
Blackwood—International — Scribner’s—St. ee A —Na- 
n's— 





tional Repository—Medical Eclectic — Lippincott’s—Appl 
Library Journal—Eclectic—Potter’s Am. Monthly. 
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Religions Tews. 


THE CHURCHES. 
National Congregational Council at Detroit, Oct. 
17. General topics for discussion, Education and Re- 
ligious Movements during the past three years. 








Not liking the change made for them by the usual 
three year transfer‘of pastors, one of the Methodist 
congregations of East Boston closed their church 
when the new minister appeared. 

The churches at South Adams, Mass., have all united 
in temperance work, and have secured the cojpera- 
tion of many of the best citizens; a reform club of 45 
men and a women’s club of 32 has been organized. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick is to investi- 
gate the tendency of a book called, “ Questions 
Awakened by the Bible,’ which Rev. John Miller, 
one of the members, has published. He insists that it 
agrees with the church standards. 





A gathering of Freewill Baptists in New England is 
called in Lawrence, Mass., for the first three days in 
May. A similar gathering was held in Lewiston, Me., 
ayearago. At the coming meeting it is proposed to 
discuss denominational matters, especially those that 
relate to missionary and educational work. 


Boston Theater has been engaged by the Unitarians 
of that city for a series of Sunday evening discourses 
on Unitarian views of Christian truth. The invited 
preachers are Revs. J. F. Clarke, E. E. Hale, J. F. W. 
Ware, H. W. Bellows and Robert Collyer, and the 
first discourse will be delivered on Sunday evening, 
April 29th. 


The meetings at the Tabernacle, says the Boston 
“'Traveler,”’ and elsewhere in connection with the 
Tabernacle work, continue large and most interesting. 
The number of inquirers increases, and in all ranks 
of society many conversions are reported. Reports 
come from all parts of New England of great interest 
in the churches, and four hundred churches are 
holding special services this week. 


In the interesting religious work which has been 
going on in Rev. W. D. Hart’s church at Little Comp- 
ton, R. 1. children’s meetings have been an impor- 
tant factor. The labor expended on the children has 
been far more productive than any other. To these 
meetings all are invited, where they hear the gospel 
preached in simple style, with many illustrations, the 
singing of many of Bliss’s sweet songs and the testi- 
mony of young Christians. The pastor finds this a 
hopeful and successful phase of Christian work. 


The adoration of the Virgin appears to be no longer ' 


confined to the Roman Catholic Church. At St. 
Agnes’s Church, London, there are back of the chan- 
cel two full length representations, one of the Virgin 
and child, the other of the Saviour, placed side by 
side, and both surrounded by a halo. The Bishop of 
London at first refused to consecrate the church; the 
Virgin was then removed and plain glass left in its 
place. The figure has been since restored, and the 
church authorities insist that the crown of glory on 
the head has been removed, but the reporters say that 
they are not able to distinguish any difference be- 
tween the treatment of Mary and of Christ. 





The Burials Bill before the English Parliament gives 
no greater satisfaction than such compromises usually 
give. Itis proposed to allow Dissenters to bury their 
dead in consecrated church-yards, connected with 
the Establishment, provided there is no performance 
of any religious service or other ceremony. This pro- 
posal is politely declined by the Noncomformists 
who, at a meeting of representatives recently held, 
at which R@v. R. W. Dale presided, resolved that 
“this meeting objects to the proposal which classes 
Nonconformists with persons that are unbaptized, or 
excommunicated, or have laid violent hands on them- 
selves, as a gross and gratuitous insult to all Noncon- 
formists in the United Kingdom.” 





Several papers, Baptist among others, have been 
criticising the recent Brooklyn Baptist Council which 
examined Rey. Mr. Haynes, Methodist, all over again 
as to his conversion, as though he hadn’t been a 
preacher for years. The ‘Christian Intelligencer” 
has this to say: ‘‘ We do not know which party to ad- 
mire the most—the brother who submitted to the 
operation or the association which conducted it. 
What a broad farce it was! Mind you, the last ques- 
tion, ‘Do you hold to close communion?’ was evaded 
by the candidate, was not insisted on by the examin- 
ers, and remains unanswered. Howin the world was 
it that Brother Haynes hesitated a moment to say 
a a 


Messrs. Nahabed Abdalien, of Armenia, Turkey; 
Geo. B. Adams, of Medway, Mass., and Wm. D. Mc- 
Farland, of Hartford, of the Theological Seminary in 
the latter city, have just been licensed to preach. The 
annual examinations will begin Monday, May 7th, and 
close Wednesday noon. They will take the written 
form this year, as by that method it is thought a 
more thorough examination can be secured. The 





meeting of the alumni will be held Wednesday after- 
noon, the annual meeting of the trustees Thursday 
morning, and the Pastoral Union Thursday afternoon. 
The last lecture of the course will be given Thursday 
evening, May 10th, by Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., of 
Brook!yn. 


Missionary Fastman of the American Sunday-school 
Union writes from Florida: ‘“ Found a neighborhood 
in which were a number of professing Christians and 
many children; but the Sunday-schools organized 
there had failed, and all were discouraged. Four or 
five former superintendents, all good men, were un- 
willing to make another effort. I visited from house 
to house, heard all complaints and learned all difficul- 
ties, and then ‘undertook the case.’ My medicines 
were all pure, being extracted from Scripture and 
compounded from experience, and they proved effect- 
ual. The prescription exhibited in my address even 
went to the pocket of a Jewish merchant and drew 
from it $10 for the benefit of the school, which is now 
on its feet again and doing well.” 





‘*We are glad to see,’’ says the Hartford ‘‘ Church- 
man,” ‘‘ that before Dr. Muhlenberg’s funeral notice 
was given of ‘no flowers.’ No one loved flowers 
better than the good doctor, and no one was earlier 
in introducing them into the public worship to beau- 
tify the sanctuary. But the custom of ‘floral trib- 
utes,’ as they are called, at funerals, has been made 
almost revolting by the excess and publicity of the 
practice. It has been made a mere show, to be de- 
scribed at length in the morning papers of the day 
after, and never more conspicuously than in the case 
of some whose lives have had no special fragrance, 
and whose deaths have not been such as to deserve 
any marked commemoration. Since good taste will 
not control the matter, it is necessary that some rule 
of restriction be observed. Let Churchmen set the 
example of forbearance in this as in other points 
connected with the burial of the dead.”’ 

Dean Stanley’s admirable address, delivered to the 
students of St. Andrew’s, of which Rev. John Tulloch, 
D.D., is Principal and Vice-Chancellor, presents both 
liberal and hopeful views of the religion of the future. 
The Dean has no faith in the theory that Christianity 
is nearly shipwrecked, and does not share in the least 
the panic that frightens so many of the Lord’s host. 
The address fills three columns of the London *‘ Times”’ 
and defies condensation. The points are these: (1) 
Theology is progressive. The old controversies, and 
many of the old beliefs, have wholly disappeared— 
¢.g., the damnation of children and the questions re- 
specting predestination and justification. The old 
creeds are valuable as the phases and steps of an ad- 
vancing faith; they are not final expressions of absolute 
truth. Christianity is not, like Mohammedanism, the 
religion of a sacred book, but the religion of a sacred 
literature and a sacred life. (2) Increased knowledge 
as to the authorship, composition, etc., of the Bible 
has removed many perplexities and objections. The 
Bible is not a dead code, but a living literature. Crit- 
icism enables us to distinguish between the temporary 
and the essential, between the parabolic and the his- 
torical. Thus the difficulties in a mechanical inter- 
pretation of the Bible pointed out by ethnology are 
removed by a higher and truer principle of interpre- 
tation. (3) The old battles about words are passing 
away—e.g., the fierce conflict between the Eastern 
and Western Church concerning the question whether 
the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father or from 
the Father and the Son; and the famous Gorham 
controversy about baptismal regeneration, in which 
it never occurred to either of the disputants to define 
the meaning of the term regeneration. (4) We are 
coming to have a truer sense of the proportion and 
relation of truths. The old saying of Rutherford, 
“In God’s matters there is not, as in grammar, a true, 
a more true, a most true,’’ is false, and its falsity is 
recognized. Questions of church government, or of 
forms and ceremonies, are of subordinate concern; 
they deal only with means to an end. So the graver 
question of miracles is subordinate to the more seri- 
ous aspects, the moral and spiritual aspects of relig- 
ious truths. These are its chief recommendations to 
the reason of mankind. Without them it would have 
long ago perished. We believe the miracles for the 
sake of the Gospels, not the Gospels for the sake of 
the miracles. External evidence has receded to the 
background, internal evidence has come to the front. 
(5) There is nothing to fear from any imagined an- 
tagonism between science and religion. They need 
no reeonciliation; they are one and indivisible. 
Whatever enlarges our ideas of nature enlarges our 
ideas of God; whatever gives us truer and nobler 
conceptions of God gives us a deeper insight into the 
secrets of the universe. This is the skeleton of a dis- 
course which is clothed with flesh and palpitating 
with blood, the fair flesh and vital blood with which 
the Dean of Westminster is always accustomed to em- 
body and make eloquent his thoughts. 


There are abundant indications of increasing inter- 
est in the future of Africa and abundant reasons for 
hope in its future. The demand for books of African 
travel and adventure shows an awakening of public 
attention to this continent. The society of the King 
of Holland for opening commercial relations with the 
interior of the continent we have already reported. 
A branch society is now in process of organization in 








this city. Of co-operative movements in Africa itself 
Dr. Tyler, of Natal, South Africa, thus writes us: 


“It is interesting to contemplate what our Scotch frien4s 
are proposing to do towards opening up a highway for the 
gospel and civilization into the interior of Africa. Their en- 
thusiasm and practical good sense in the matter are worthy 
of imitation. The last plan proposed, which we hope will 
not prove a failure, is that of connecting the great inland 
lakes by a cordon of missionary and trading stations, and 
placing on them armed steamers. Then the other noble plan 
of connecting Northern and Southern Africa by a telegraphic 
wire is considered by those best capable of judging not only 
feasible but less expensive than a marine one. Cape Town 
is already joined to the diamond fields and Khastoum to 
Alexandria, so that the line will have to go from the latter 
place to Lake Nyanza, thence to Tanganyika, from there to 
Nyassa and down to the Cape of Good Hope, via Zumbo on 
the Zambezi, Inyaté mission station, near the Limpopo and 
the diamond fields. Probably a line from this part of South 
Africa could be carried along the coast to Zanzibar and Aden, 
through the Portuguese possessions, with more safety and 
less expense than directly through the interior. With regard 
to natives interfering with the line, which some appear to 
regard as the greatest objection, there is no more probability 
of this than that of the Tartars disturbing the Asiatic lines, 
or the Australian natives those which pass through their 
country. African chiefs, if paid a small subsidy, would 
doubtless prevent any injury to the wire and supply infor- 
mation if the poles should fall down or be destroyed. As to 
large game, such as elephants, breaking the poles, African 
Nimrods, if not European, would be quick to remedy the 
difficulty. 

“The anti-slavery enterprise of Mr. Cotterill, who, without 
attaching himself to the Livingstonia Mission, co-operates 
with them, they not wishing to mix themselves up with 
trade, is worthy of something more than sympathy. The 
views of this enterprising philanthropist are expressed in the 
following statement made by him b: fore he left England: ‘1 
find that the opinion of all travelers, suct as Livingstone and 
others, is the necessity of introducing legitimate trade into 
those regions where at present the Arabs are the sole traders 
if we wish to obtain an influence over the natives. For it is 
a hard temptation for them, however much they may wel- 
come (as they have in the case of the Livingstonia party) the 
advent of Englishmen. to have European goods offered to 
them by slavers, while we only offer them advice as to hav- 
ing nothing to do with slavers. Several merchants 
have offered me a certain amount of support, and a fund is 
being raised for general expenses, such as the purchase of 
goods, cost of transport, etc. If my attempt succeeds, this 
will, T hope, form a ground for a larger fund for carrying 
the thing out on a larger scale.’ Mr. Cotterill bas met with 
formidable difficulties, but latest information reports him as 
sanguine of success._ The chief articles of commerce in that 
region at present are ivory, india rubber and gum copal. The 
soil about Lake Nyassa is said to be exceedingly fertile, and 
adapted to the growth of cotton and sugarcane. The lake 
bas been found to be 250 miles long, 60 broad and 140 fathoms 
deep, and teeming with fish. The sooner a legitimate and 
healthy trade between Central Africa and the civilized world 
the better. As a paper called the ‘Net’ expresses it,* The 
whole world needs Africa, it needs t:e produce of her vast 
and fertile lands. Her teeming millions, relieved from the 
slave trade and the wild and hopeless desolation which it 
spreads, will find their interest in cultivating the soil. Africa 
needs clothing and manufactured goods. Europe needs the 
raw material and produce of Africa; but it is on still higher 
considerations that the state of Africa appeals at this mo- 
ment to England and the civilized world. No man can com- 
prehend the extent of the evil which slavery and its conse- 
quences involve.’”’ 

These commercial movements are accompanied 
with other immediate missionary endeavors. Nota- 
ble is the comparatively recent incursion of six native 
missionaries from the Lovedale institution into Liv- 
ingstonia on Lake Nyassa. From these first mission- 
aries of the Kaffir race to Central Africa already come 
back good reports of work accomplished and larger 
work opening out before them. 





Y. @. C. A. 

It was announced that plans were on foot to or- 
ganize an Association at New Orleans on the I4th of 
this month. 

A conference of the Scotch Y. M. C. Associations 
will be held in Edinburgh in July, immediately after 
the meeeting of the Pan-Presbyterian council. 

The Association at Auburn, N. Y., has recently re- 
ceived a legacy of $14,000. Three hundred and fifty- 
four meetings were held during the past year, with a 
total attendance of 29,879. 

At Seattle, Washington Territory, the new Associa- 
tion is doing well. A reading-room has been estab- 
lished, and the religious meetings of the Association 
are well attended and full of interest. . 

The Y. M.C. A. of Springfield, I1., held its third 
anniversary in that city March 25th. The remarks 
both of the President and Vice-President showed the 
Association to be doing a good work. 

Revivals of religion in which many have been con- 
verted have occurred at Carbondale and Aurora, Il. 
The meetings in both places have been under the di- 
rection of Mr. C. M. Morton, State Secretary of the 
7... <. As. 

At the recent anniversary of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Hornsburg, the house was literally packed. A choir 
of one hundred voices appeared on the stage, also 
many ministers and prominent citizens. Public in- 
terest in the welfare of the Association is quite gen- 
eral. 

The work of the Associations of New Hampshire is 
very flattering. %2,080 were voted and pledged at the 
last State Convention to carry on the work. Series 


of meetings of three or four days each have already 
been held in some fifty towns with very marked re- 
sults. Cold churches and associations have been 

uickened, and hundreds of souls have consecrated 
themselves to the Christian life. 
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Mr. Beecher’s Lecture Engagements, 


April 23, Altoona, Pa. 
Tuesday, * 24, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wednesday, “ 25, Youngstown,O., morning. 
Wednesday, “ 25, Cleveland, O., evening. 
Thursday, “* 26, Springfield, O , morning. 
Thursday, “ 26, Mansfield, O., evening. 
All letters respecting lecturing should be 
addressed to Hathaway & Pond, managers of 
the Boston Lyceum Bureau, Boston, Mass. 


Monday, 


BILLS. 

In some instances bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price. In 
such cases look at the label on your 
paper. If not changed after two 
weeks notify us. 


“ARE these eggs poached?” inquired a 
customer of a colored restaurant-keeper, at 
an Alabama station. ‘“ Yes, sah,”’ replied 
Sambo, ** Dat is—dat is, de chicken wat laid 
‘em war.”’ 


Wonders of Modern Science. 


The perfect accuracy with which scientists 
are enabled to deduce the most minute par- 
ticulars in their several departments, appears 
almost miraculous if we view it in the light 
of the early ages. Take for example the 
electro-magnetic telegraph—the greatest in- 
vention of the age. Is it not a marvelous 
degree of accuracy which enables an operator 
to exactly locate a fracture in a submarine 
cable nearly three thousand miles long? Our 
venerable “ clerk of the weather’ has become 
so thoroughly familiar with those most way- 
ward elements of nature that be can accu- 
rately predict their movements. He can sit 
in Washington and foretell what the weather 
will be to-morrow in Florida or New York, as 
well as if several hundred miles di.j not inter- 
vene between bim and the places named. And 
so in all departments of modern science, what 
is required is the knowledge of certain signs. 
From these the scientists deduce accurate 
conclusions regardless of distance. A few 
fossils sent to the expert geologist enable him 
to accurately determine the rock-formation 
from which they were taken. He can de- 
scribe it to you as perfectly as if a cleft of it 
were lying on bis table. So also the chemist 
can determine the constitution of the sun as 
accurately as if that luminary were not 
ninety-five million miles from his laboratory. 
The sun sends certain signs over the * infini- 
tude of space’”’ and the chemist classifies them 
by passing them through the spectroscope. 
Only the presence of certain substances could 
produce these solar signs. So also, in medical 
science, diseases have certain unmistakable 
signs, or symptoms, and by reason of this fact 
Dr. Pierce, of the World’s Dispensary, has 
been enabled to originate and perfect a sys- 
tem of determining, with the greatest accu- 
racy, the nature of chronic diseases without 
seeing and personally examining his patients. 
He has spared neither pains nor expense to 
associate with himselt, as the Faculty of the 
World's Dispensary, a large number of medi- 
cal gentlemen of rare attainments and skill— 
graduates from some of the most famous 
Medical Colleges and Universities of both 
Europe and America. By aid of Dr. Pierce's 
system of diagnosis these physicians and sur- 
geons annually treat, with the most gratify- 
ing success, many thousands of invalids 
without ever seeing them in person. In 
recognizing diseases without a personal ex- 
amination of the patient they claim to possess 
no miraculous powers. They attain their 
knowledge of the patient’s disease by the prac- 
tical application of well-established principles 
of modern science to the practice of medi- 
cine. And it is to the accuracy with which 
this system has endowed them that they owe 
their almost world-wide reputation for the 
skillful treatment of all lingering or chronic 
affections. This system of practice and the 
marvelous success which has been attained 
through it demonstrate the fact that diseases 
display certain phenomena, which being sub- 
jected to scientific analysis or synthesis, fur- 
nish abundant and unmistakable data to guide 
the judgment of the skillful practitioner 
aright in determining the nature of diseased 
conditions. The amplest resources for treat- 
ing linzering or chronic diseases, and the 
greatest skill, are thus placed within the easy 
reach of every invalid, however distant he or 
she may reside from the physicians making 
the treatment of such affections a specialty. 
The peculiarities of this scientific system of 
practice are fully explained in the Appendix 
of ** The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,”—a book of over nine hundred large 
pages, which is so popular as to have reached 
a sale of almost one hundred thousand copies 
within a few months of its first publication. 
It is sent (post-paid) by the Author to any 
address, on receipt of one dollar and fifty 
cents. Address R. V. Pierce, M.D., World’s 
Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Jos# Billings says, ‘‘ The mewl isa larger 
burd thana guse or turkey. It has two legs 
to walk with, and two more to kick with, and 
it wears its wings on the side of its head.’’, 


Wilson & Greig. 


If anyone doubts that spring has come, let 
him or her visit Wilson & Greig’s delightful 
establishment, at No. 771 Broadway. Gay 
colors and light materials abound in great 
abundance and beauty.’ Grenadines, muslins, 
white robes, gay with ribbons, and every- 
thing to dazzle the eye and please the most 
exacting taste, are here on exhibition. The 
spring wraps of the handsomer sort are in 
armure silk and Sicilienne. For the most part 
they are kindred to the Dolman, with less 
sleeve, less fullness in the back, and longer 
fronts; otherwise they take the form of co- 
quettish mantelets. The trimmings of these 
divide between heavy fringes of great beau- 
ty, costing $14 and $18 a yard, a handsome 
lattice worked passementerie, and French 
lace. The latter is used in great profusion in 
quillings with fine effect. The prices of these 
pretty garments are from $30 to $75. Light 
wraps in basket and other fancy cloths come 
for the gay bonnets and light dresses. Then 
there are fichus of cashmere and drap d’ete 
covered with embroidery and edged with 
fringe tor the warmer spring days. Here, too, 
are children’s garments of every style and 
pattern. But it is useless to enumerate. Go 
and see. 


PROBABILITIES.—When a man promises to 
take his wife to a party, and changes his mind 
after she is dressed, you may expect a shower. 





New York Aquarium, 

The Aquarium for the past month has been 
undergoing quite extensive alterations. Fif- 
teen handsome marble and nine brick tanks 
have just been completed and many more are 
in process of construction, all of which will 
be required to contain the various kinds of 
fishes expected to arrive from the tropics, 
and other places where are located the Aquar- 
ium expeditions. The recent additions to 
the marine department are quite varied, and 
include turbot, fiddler crabs, long legged 
spider crabs, helmet crabs from the Tortugas, 
a school of young flounders, great sea ravens 
and several beautifully vari-colored cray- 
fishes. here it may be remarked, as showing 
the difficulties in the way of procuring fishes 
at this season of the year, that these cray- 
fishes—brought from Bermuda—cost three 
thousand dollars, that being the sum expended 
in the six expeditions dispatched to those 
waters in search of curiosities, and all of 
which failed except the last one, which suc- 
ceeded in procuring only the cray-fishes 
mentioned. But if possible more will be 
obtained as another expedition has already 
started for that purpose. 


A GooD suggestion islikea crying baby ata 
concert: it ought to be carried out. 


Mayflower Sunday-School. 

One of the most delightful entertainments 

ever presented by the Sunday-schools under 
the care of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was 
given by the pupils of the Mayflower School 
(Dr. H.B White, Superintendent) on last Wed- 
nesday and Thursday evenings. After songs 
and recitations by the little children, there 
was also performed by the scholars, Geo. F. 
Root’s “Coronation of the Rose,’”’ Miss Grace 
A. King taking the character of the Rose. It 
was a most interesting and enjoyable per- 
formance. The director, and indefatigable 
instructor, was Miss Mary E. Thurston. The 
very inclement w:ather on both evenings 
made the attendance smaller than it other- 
wise would have been, and we trust there will 
be an early repetition ot so admirable an en- 
tertainment. 


LAZINESS grows on people. It begins in 
cobwebs and ends in iron chains. The more 
business a man has to do the more he is able 
to accomplish, for he learns to economize hig 
time. 


The Bustle or Panter, 


At the commencement of the season there 
seemed to be an idea that the so-called bustle 
was going out of fashion, but such does not 
appear to bethe case. Tbis erroneousimpres- 
sion was caused by the fact that the Bustle 
proper did go out of fashion, but was super- 
seded by the Panier, or Train Supporter, 
which is indispensable to the proper fit and 
carriage of the dress, the prevailing style de- 
manding a graceful sloping of the dress and 
but little prominence at the back. The Panier 
worn at present is not a bustle, but simply a 
support for the dress. The most elegant arti- 
cle of this kind nowin useis that known as 
the Princess. It is formed of a lace fabric in- 
terwoven with steel wire, and for grace of 
form and easy accommodation to the move- 
ment of the wearer is unsurpassed. 


China and Glassware. 


At Hadley’s, Cooper Institute, New York 
is a splendid assortment of fine white and dec- 
orated French china and other ware at popu- 
lar prices. House furnishing goods in all 
varieties may also be had at exceedingly low 
1ates. An illustrated catalogue will be mailed 
free on application. Goods may be securely 
shipped to all parts of the United States. 





Photographs of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beecher. 

In response to a continned demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. 
They are mounted on bristol board, size 10x12, 
and are sold at 75 cents each, or $1.25 a pair, 
by mail prepaid. These photographs are 
pronounced by competent judges to be the 
best likenesses extant. A fac-simile auto- 
graph is printed on each picture. 

Attend to the Early Symptoms, 

If persons would attend to the early symp- 
toms which always precede a disease, many a 
heavy pbysician’s bill and great suffering 
would be avoided. A single dose of Dr. 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills would have more 
effect in the early stages of liver complaint, 
billious fever, and other diseases produced by 
a disordered condition of the stomach, than 
by a week's attendance of a Regular physi- 
cian. These pills are so gentle and harmless 
in their action that they are becoming the 
sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disoftders of the character men- 
tioned above. For sale by all druggists. 








“He’s a polished gentleman,” 
gazing fondly at his bald head. 


said she, 


A Deception. 

The Stuartimporting Co., No. 569 Broadway, 
New York, advertised to send a half-dozen 
fine hemstitched handkerchiefs, worth eight 
dollars a dozen, for seventy-five cents, with 
initial, etc. The handkerchiefs sent by them 
are of course fabric, hemmed ona machine, 
and of very inferior quality. The promise is 
a deception and the partial performance a 
fraud. The handkerchiefs exhibited to us 
when the advertisement was recived were of 
good quality and hem-stitched, and fully 
worth the price asked. 





The Atlantic for June will contain an ex- 
quisite society-poem, by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Ho]mes, and an article on South Carolina So- 
ciety, by the author of the noticeable papers 
on that State recently published in the * At- 
lantic.”’ 





Messrs. Mucklow & Simon, Cor 42d 
St. and Madison Ave., have met with remark- 
able success in the sale of Dr. Tyng’s new 
work “ He Will Come.”’ Three thousand have 
already been sold, and the second edition is 
now ready. 


Foiding Machines, 
Iwo Vbambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
ehines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656. New York PostOUffice, 





” 


*“MuCH remains unsung,” as the tom cat 
remarked to the brickbat when it abruptly 
cut short his serenade. 





To the Consumptive.—Wilbor’s Compound 
oF CoD LIVER UIL AND LIME, without possessing 
the very nauseating flavor of the article as hereto- 
fore used, is endowed by the phosphate of lime 
with a healing pro erty, which renders the oil 
doubly efficacious. markable testimonials of its 
efficacy can be exhibited to those who desire to see 
them. For sale by A. B..WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. 





Help for the weak, nervous, and debilitated ; 
chronic and painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, all 
aboutthem, and howto distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACBER GALVANIC 
Co., 292 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
‘wtil confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Families going abroad or to the country can be 
promptly suited with thoroughly accumplished 
Tutors and Governesses. 

Those desiring Kindergartens at their own resi- 
dences cun be equally well suited. 

As the country affords the best opportunity for 
a genuine Kindergarten, a few friends uniting 
could form a class, erect a tent. and thereby afford 
a pleasant and profitable season for their chil- 
dren. 

Over 12 years’ successful experience in the man- 
agement of the “American School Institute” gives 
Miss Young superior facilities for meeting any 
demand. 

Reference by permission to prominent educators 
and leading families. For information address or 
call on Miss M. J. YOUNG, 23 Union Square, Broad- 
way side, New York. 





JUST PU BLISHED. 


WEITZMAN’S 


MANUAL OF 


Musical Theory 


This latest contribution tothe most important 
branch of musica! literature is the ripe result of 
years of thought and experience of the foremost 
music theorist living. Of ali works on the subject 

this is at once the most exhaustive in treatment 
and popular in style; it should be in the hands of 
every student, as a book of reference on disputea 
points it will be found remarkably clear and con- 
vincing, and will eventuaily supplant every other 
work onthe subject. Price $2.50. Copies mailed 
on receipt of price. 

WM. A. POND, & C Ow Gar Broadway. 
Branch, 39 Union Square, N 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 

SQUIER’S PERU, Peru: Incidents of Travel 
and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. 
GEORGE SQUIER, M.A., F.S.A., late U. 8. Com- 
misaivner to Peru, Author of “ Nicaragua,” “An- 
cient Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c., &c. 
With Lilustrations. 8vo0, cloth, $5.00. 

IL. 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER 
OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Right 
Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents. (In Harper’s Half-Hour 
Series.) 

Il. 

CAMERON’S ACROSS AFRICA, Across 
Africa. By VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, C.B., 
D.C.L., Commanaer Royal Navy, Goid Medalist 
Royal Geographical Society, &c. With a Map 
and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 

IV. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, By 
CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 32mo, Paper. Come- 
dies, 25 cents. Tragedies, 25 cents. 

Vv. 

SMILES’S LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATUR- 
ALIST. Life of a Scoteh Naturalist: Th mas 
Edward, Associate of the Linngwan Suciety. By 
SAMUEL SMILES, Author of * Lives of the En- 
ineers,”’ “ Self-Help,”’ “ Character,” “ Thrift,” 
&c. Portrait and Iilustrations by GEORGE REID, 
A.R.S.A. 12mo, Cloth $1.50. 

VE. 

THROUGH PERSIA BY CARAVAN, By 
ARTHUR ARNOLD. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

Vil. 

THE TURKS IN EUROPE, 
FREEMAN. 


By EDWARD A 
32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


Vill. 

A RIDE TO KHIVA., A Ride to Khiva: Trav- 
els and Adventures in Central Asia. By FReD 
BURNABY (Captain Royal Horse Guards.) With 
Maps and an Appendix, containing among other 
information, a Series of March-routes, Compiled 
from a Russian Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2. 

IX. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITISGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Oc- 
casional Notes. by GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, 
M.P. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2.50 
(Uniform in size and style with the Library Edition 
of Macaulay's Life and Letters.) 

| a 

THE PAPACY AND THECIVIL POWER, 
By the Hon. R. W. THOMPSON, Secretary of the 
Navy. Crown “vo, Cloth, $3. 

XI. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF ANIMALS, With a Study of the Relations 
of Living and Extinct Fuunas as Elucidating the 
Past Changes of the Earth’s Surface. By AL- 
FRED RUSSELL WALLACE, Author of the “Malay 
Archipelego,”’ &c. In Two Volumes. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo0, Cloth, $10.00. 

XI. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER 
GIVING, A Treatise containing Practica) In- 
structions in Cooking; in the Combination and 
Serving of Dishes; and in the Fashionable 
Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and 
Dinner. By Mrs. MARY F. HENDERSON. lUlus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where 
otherwise specified. 


Harper’s Household Edition 
Works. Complete in ll vols., 
Cloth, $1.50 per vwlume. 

Novels: Vanity Vair.—Pendennis.—The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip. 
—Hepry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. Six 
volumes. 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lindon, Hog- 
garty Diamond, &c. - Paris and Irish Sketch 
Books, &c.— Bok of Snobs, Sketches,,4c.—Four 
Georges English Humorists, Roundabout Pa- 
pers, &c.—Catherine, Christmas Books, &c. Five 
volumes. 


of Thackeray's 
illustrated, 12mo, 


Miss Nancy's Pilgrimage. By VIRGINIA W.JOHN- 
SON. 50 cents. 


Nora’s Love Test. By MARY C&ECIL HAY. 530 cents. 


When the Ship Comes Home. Pa WALTER BE- 
SANT and JAMESRICE. 25 cents. 


Thompson Hall. 
trate:. 20 cent 


The Golden Butterfly. 7 cents. 


Madcap Violet. By William Black. 
brary Edition, 2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A Princess of Thule. By William Black. New Ed- 
ition, 2mo, Cloth, $1 4 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana M. Craik. 50 cents. 
By Miss Braddon. 25 cents. 


Bad ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Illus- 


50 cents; Li- 


Weavers and Weft. 


¢?” HARPER & BROTHERS wil! send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on recetpt of 
the price. 


2” HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE too, Almighty God, would join our voices, though they 
be feeble, and become partakers of that joy which pervades 
the heavenly land, and rolls free and wide and unceasing 
wherever thy presence is; for, though to our hearing the 
world is full of dismal sounds, though all harsh and grating 
noises are filling the air with din, and even with dismay, yet 
to thine ear there come up even from the world-side voices 
of love, and all forms of happiness; and while below these 
are the crash and the thunder of war, while there are turmoil 
and disturbance, while there are sharp quarrelings among 
men, they die where they begin, nor rise to the upper air. 
There only things good are heard. There are infinite sweet- 
ness, and gentleness, and mercy and love. There is infinite 
goodness, shining like the summer sun, and pouring light 
upon whatever it touches. 

O Lord our God, we rejoice to believe that there is some- 
thing better than we see, or handle, or know. We rejoice to 
believe that we are encompassed by myriads of spiritual 
forms; by the spirits of just men made perfect; by the 
heavenly host; by the church above. We believe in the 
communion of the saints. We commune with airy forms, 
unanswering in the heavens. We send thither our thoughts 
daily. Yea, we walk there ourselves, disembodied, with 
winged messages of love, flying through the air, no longer 
in bondage, and no longer ashamed of imperfection and fast 
coming sins. We walk in the airy way. We behold thy 
crowned glory, and thine undisturbed peace wherein love 
sits eccnquering evil. We behold thee; and around about 
thee, in blessed disport, we behold those who have gone up 
thither from defilements, washing their raiment in blood, 
and making it white as snow. We behold those that went up 
in infancy—our own. We behold our beloved friends that 
are in thy presence. They shine in the heavenly meadow, 
We walk with them; and our joys mount over sorrow: and 
we are as if we were blessed ; and we bring back to the duties 
of every day, to the homely ways of life, something of the 
divine fragrance, and much of hope and inspiration, from 
these heavenly visits. 

Now, O Lord our Father, who dost love us with an infinite 
love, and who dost desire to give more than we desire to 
receive, be pleased to shine in upon us to-day, that whatever 
is dark and whatever is hindering may be taken out of the 
way. and that whatever is light and joyous may be made to 
kindle with new effulgence. May we shine one upon another. 
May our fellowship not be in name alone. May our hearts 
carry welcome one to another. May the joy of our salvation 
spread from soulto soul. May our hearts, as so many harps, 
vibrating and responding, fill this house with silent joy and 
praise in thine ear. For behold how much we need, and how 
little we have to offer thee. But it is more blessed to give 
than to receive; and therefore thou art God over all, blessed 
forever, because thou art forever giving forth thyself. We 
pray that thus thou wilt fill us and strengthen us, and cause 
us to rejoice. If we wrestle with any great difficulties of life, 
with any animosities, with any prejudices, that are not sub- 
dued, if we are beset by demoniac pride, if we find ourselves 
drawn hither and thither by selfishness, if we are contesting 
in ourselves the risings of envy and of jealousy, behold our 
mortal struggle. How weak we are on the one side, and how 
strong are we on the other! And thou, Deliverer of men, 
interfere, by thy blessed inspiration, and strengthen in us 
what is good, that it may overcome what is evil, and that we 
may come off conquerors, and more than conquerors, through 
Him that loved us.’ 

We pray that thou wilt form thine image in us whether we 
be in joy or in sorrow; whether thy ministration this time is 
through need or through abundance, through fear or through 
hope, through cheer or through despondency. Whatever in- 
strument thou art bringing to bear upon our souls, fulfill 
thy purposes in us, that we may become perfectly purified in 
thy presence. 

Carry joy, we pray thee, to every household. If they sitin 
sorrow, if fear hath disturbed them or if bereavements have 
made their way of life dark, thy presence can cheer them. 
Thou canst sweeten the bitter. Thou canst even make the 
yoke easy. The burden itself becomes light when thy hands 
putiton. And we pray that thou wilt administer to those in 
households as they need severally, strengthening, inspiring, 
rejoicing, and giv:ng patience, long-suffering, faith, and love 
unfeigned. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon this 
congregation, upon all that are members of the church that 
worship here; upon those that. coming from every whither 
upon strange errands, are providentially with us. May we be 
in a common love to Christ. and in a common hope of salva- 
tion through him. Grant that those who are here may none 
of them be strangers. May we all be brethren at home in 
the household. 

And we pray that thou wilt remember those who would be 
among us. Some are withheld by sickness, and some by 
watching with the sick ; some have gone far away: some are 
upon the deep; some are in foreign lands; and some have 
wandered away from usin our own land; but none of them 
bave gone from thee. They are all forever near to thee, and 
under thy paternal care and benediction. We commend 
them to thy faithfulness. 

Bless all the nations of the earth, we pray thee. Hold back 
the hand of war. Remand the evil genius to his pit again. 
Stay. we beseech thee, barbarity and cruelty everywhere. 
At last may the light of love begin to illume the nations. 
Grant that oppression may cease. May men become so strong 
in goodness that justice shall prevail, that all nations shall 
learn peace, that war itself shall be slain, and that death shall 
die. 

Come, O thou Desire of the nations. O thou that hast 
lingered in the twilight of the morning ; O thou unrisen but 
rising Sun—come over the mountains, dispel the darkness, 
and bring in the light of that thousand years when the sun 
shall set no more. Come, for the nations long for thee, and 
the whole earth doth wait for thee in travail] and in pain. 
Let the days be cut short, and let the glory ofthe Lord shine 
from the rising of the suu till the going down of the same. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit shall be 
praises, evermore. Amen. 





GOODNESS.* 

“But the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, GOODNEsS, faith.’’—GAL. v. 22. 

HAT is one word out of this 22d verse of the 

5th of Galatians—“‘ goodness.” It is a single 
item in an inventory. The apostle is describing, 
as it were, the garden of the Lord; and he looks 
around to see what the more conspicuous vines 
and trees do bear. Changing the figure back to 
man, these qualities which are developed in men 
receive their names; and they are ‘love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering,” and so on; and finally, 
among them, all alone, stands ‘‘ goodness,” as one 
of the fruits of the Spirit which are grown in the 
human heart. 

If you have ever thought of it, it is a matter of 
a good deal of interest ard importance to com- 
pare the different descriptions which are given in 
the New and Old Testaments of Christian charac- 
ter. Notwo of them are alike. The catalogue of 
qualities after which men should aspire in what 
is called ‘‘the Sermon on the Mount” varies very 
much from the catalogue that is given here. 
There is not a word said in the Sermon on the 
Mount of love, or faith, or hope; but here there 
is not a word said about patience under suffering 
and persecution. ‘*Longsuffering” is spoken of ; 
but by that is not meant suffering under persecu- 
tion. If you turn to Philippians and to Ephe- 
sians you will find still other descriptions of Chris- 
tian character ; and they are not like any of the 
others. The fact is, it is simply impossible for 
any man to make a list which is exhaustive of the 
developments of the human mind. A true man- 
hood in Christ Jesus means the education of every 
faculty ; and the qualities which spring out of tLe 
combinations of these faculties must be well-nigh 
infinite. 

No man can exhaust the alphabet. I know not 
how many thousand, thousand, thousand words 
there are in the English language, used and un- 
used ; but there are very many of them; and the 
alphabet is capable of making as many more ; 
and then as many more. There is practically 
no end to the possible combinations of these let- 
ters. The separate human faculties are more 
numerous than are the letters of the alphabet; 
and they can, by combination and culture, de- 
velop qualities ad infinitum. Therefore we never 
look for a perfect human portraiture. We look 
for just enough hints to suggest in our minds that 
which we cull and fill up by the imagination and 
through our knowledge ; but it would be vain to 
attempt to describe all that may be developed in 
a full, manly nature, under the divine inspiration 
and culture. That would be attempting an im- 
possibility. 

So you will observe, by comparing these descrip- 
tions which are found in the Bible, what ampli- 
tude and variety there is in human life. But 
though in specialties we can never exhaust the 
catalogue, when we come to classifications we can 
reduce them very rapidly; as, for instance, we 
may say that men are good, bad or indifferent. 
If that be a slovenly division, then we may say 
that men are selfish or benevolent. If that be an 
imperfect division, we can vary it again, and say, 
‘*Men are marked by intellectual forces rather 
than by emotive forces ;” or ‘‘ there is an emotive 
class of men who are more men of feeling than 
men of intellection.” Or, we may say that some 
men are passional, and some are not. We may 
say that some are good, while others are bad ; but 
goodness is itself an indeterminate quality. That 
which one would call good, another would not. 
Judging by a mechanic’s standpoint he is a good 
man who does good work, and keeps his engage- 
ments. From a warrior’s standpoint a good 
man is a courageous, enduring, faithful soldier. 
From different standpoints a good man assumes 
different hues and characters. But in the New 
Testament there is evidently a certain generic 
style of character which has a marked approba- 
tion over every other; and this word ‘‘ goodness” 
describes it. 

You are a great deal more fortunate than I am 
if you can at once describe to yourself what is 
meant by ‘‘ goodness.” We all know what the 
feeling is when other people are good; we all 
know that there is an element that we call good- 
ness which everybody likes, and which everybody 
is pleased to have about him ; but if the question 
is put to you, ‘* What is it? What do you under- 
stand it to be? What are its component parts ?” 
you are, 1 say, more fortunate than I am if you 
can tell at once what itis. Nor can I, except by 
a long detailed process, otherwise than by large 

* SUNDAY MORNING, April 15, 1877. Lesson: Matt. v. 1-16. Hymns 
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generalization consider the faculties which go to 
make up the kind of man which the New Testa- 
ment is trying to develop and educate. 

In the first place, you may look at a man in the 
exercise of those qualities which respect himself ; 
such as temperance, self-control, personal purity, 
self-severity, industry, activity, intellectual and 
esthetic culture, all of which have no relation to 
effects produced upon others. Or, you may look 
at a man in the exercise of those qualities which 
respect the community at large; as his justice, his 
equity, his truthfulness, his integrity in affairs, 
his general usefulness. You may look at him in 
the exercise of those qualities which go to make 
up a good citizen and a good business man. You 
may hold him before your mind in respect to 
those qualities which he exercises toward the un- 
seen and the infinite; as faith, imagination, rev- 
erence, devotion, love to God and goodness as 
represented by him. 

Now, suppose all good qualities are so held as 
to cast upon men individuelly a genial, pleasing 
influence ; suppose a man so holds all the quali- 
ties which go to make him individually right within 
himself, all the qualities which go to make himself 
right as a part of the community, and all the spir- 
itual qualities which unite him to the invisible, that 
when they throw their light upon men it is a light 
which carries with it happiness; suppose a man 
is clothed in qualities that make him pleasing to 
men ; and suppose he holds these qualities as an 
instrument of power for good or for pleasure, or 
to please men for their good, as the apostle phrases 
it—then you have what I understand to be good- 
ness. It isa right attitude of all the qualities in 
meu, whether they relate to the body or to the 
mind, which, if they relate to the mind, have to 
do with the intellect, the imagination, the senti- 
ments, the emotions, and the passions. It is bya 
luminous condition of these elements in a man 
that there is produced upon men around him a 
sense of pleasure and happiness, and that he is 
himself develcped into more positive and active 
forms of doing good, such being the effect upon 
one’s self of doing good to others. 

When you have attained this attitude of hold- 
ing yourself right royally in every manly quality, 
in intelligence, in culture, in all right emotions, 
in all sweet affections, in all noble sentiments, not 
for your own sake, but for the sake of others, 
looking upon every man and every creature you 
meet from these luminous points of view, as a 
well wisher, and as a man using his whole power 
as an instrument of benefit and happiness to those 
near you, then I think you have reaehed the ideal 
sense of goodness as it is taught in the New Tes- 
tament. 

Now, in contrast with this, I need scarcely say 
to you that it is possible, and not only possible 
but very common, for men to hold right qualities 
in themselves in such a way as that they produce 
separation, alienation, pain, and evil in other 
people. It is possible, for instance, for a man to 
make himself intellectual in such a way that he 
shall be puffed up—a state against which the 
apostle warns us: 

“ Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth.” 

A man may bold himself perfectly pure, and his 
sense of his purity may make a gulf between him 
and the impure ; but goodness demands that the 
quality of purity shall be brought down to the 
impure so that in some way it shall throw a light 
of hope and fascination and attraction upon those 
who lack. 

I need not say how men grow away from their 
fellow men by moral goodness. I need not say 
how that was the master sin in the eyes of Jesus. 
I need not say how, while he spoke comforting 
words to the thief, to the harlot, and to the poor, 
ignorant, miserable, quarreling disciples, he, on 
the other band, launched lightning-like denuncia- 
tions on the’men who stood high in position, rep- 
resenting the greatest moral knowledge and cult- 
ure which was known to theirage. Why did he 
so denounce them? Because their goodness, their 
piety, their morality, had separated them from 
men. They held them selfishly ; and to hold the 
faculties of the human soul in selfishness is a 
crime before God that seems to be not forgivable, 
and to those who were guilty of it he said, ‘I say 
unto you, the publicans and the harlots go into 
the kingdom of God before you.” 

Now, where a man is developed in all right 
qualities, and he carries them in such a way that 
from the face of every one of these qualities there 
shines a lambent flame upon his fellow men, mak- 
ing them better and happier, he has goodness in 
the comprehensive sense of the term. ‘‘ Above 
all,” says the apostle, ‘‘ put on the bond of char- 
ity”—that miserable, empty modern word, instead 
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of the word Jove, as the original should be trans- 
lated everywhere throughout the New Testament. 
Above all, put onthe bond of love, it should be. He 
has been enumerating various qualities. The fig- 
ure is latent, but it is powerful. Here is a person, as 
it were, at the toilet. Firat are put on the necessary 
garments for warmth; then are put on the flow- 
ing garments for beauty ; and when the robe and 
the scarf and all are on, in order that they may 
be maintained in unity, and set perfectly, being 
held in their place, the girdle is to be taken, and 
put around. That holds everything else where it 
sbould be. And girdles, in the olden time, were 
not only made of gold and silver, but were set 
with the most costly of all jewels. The girdle 
was considered the crowning piece of perfect 
dress. We read of Venus’s girdle, and the gir- 
dles of the gods. They are familiarized in history. 
And when these divine qualities of every kind are 
put on they are to be held by the girdle of love. 
‘* Bond” should be belt, and belt should be girdle, 
to make it perfectly understood. 

That was the apostle’s idea of goodness, I sup- 
pose. If it was not his, it is mine; but it was his. 
Let me read one or two passages and see if you do 
not think so. For instance, in the 15th Chapter 
of Romans, he says, ‘* We, then, that are strong”— 
that is to say, we persons that are correct; we 
persons that have exactly the right doctrines ; we 
people that are regular, and that have precisely 
the divine notion about the church ; we people 
that are eminently cultivated and peculiarly re- 
fined ; we peoplethat have wonderful philosophi- 
cal minds, and look at all things from the loftiest 
points of view ; we folks that not only are strong, 
but know it too—what shall we do? Shall we 
hold our heads up, and snuff at other people, dis- 
dain them, and say to them, ‘‘We cannot turn 
aside for all the wallowing ways of men in life; 
we are not going to be their slaves, and put our 
excellence to such a mean use as that”? ‘ We, 
then, that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak.” He does not say that we ought to 
bear with them; he says we ought to bear them. 
We are to take them upon ourselves, and make 
them our own, just as the mother makes every- 
thing that belongs tothe babe herown. Then 
he adds, ‘‘ And not to please ourselves.” It is not 
the aim of these manly qualities that they shall 
sit like an orchestra in the hall of our conscious- 
ness and give forth sweet symphonies. That is 
not what they are for. ‘‘Let every one of us 
please his neighbor,” says the apostle. Well, 
then, is a man to fritter away his life in making 
folks foolishly happy? Ohno. ‘“ Let every man 
please*his neighbor for his good to edification”— 
for building him up into a larger and better man. 
Then comes the sanction—‘‘For even Christ 
pleased not himself.” Then he goes on in cor- 
roboration with passages of Scripture. 

Turntothe 5th of Romans, and the 7th verse. The 
apostle has been recounting various qualities— 
namely, ‘ faith,” ‘* peace.” rejoicing ‘‘ in hope of 
the glory of God,” glorying ‘‘in tribulations also, 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; and 
patience, experience; and experience, hope,” 
which ‘‘maketh not ashamed,” and so on; and 
here he says, ‘‘ For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, yet peradventure for a good man 
some would even dare to die. But God commend- 
eth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” 

The point of the quotation is in the antithesis 
which is made between righteousness and good- 
ness. A man may be a righteous man and not be 
a goodman. He may have all the qualities that 
exclude evil on the one side and promote pusitive 
virtue on the other, and he may hold them in such 
a cold, unsympathetic way that he is only a right- 
eous man self-cared for, self-defended, and self- 
augmented. Buta good man is something more 
than that, something different from ,that, some- 
thing more powerful than that. Being good is 
holding all these moral qualities, not for one’s 
self, but in one’s self for others, so that they pour 
out a genial influence upon those who are near 
him, as the sun pours out light upon mankind. 
And the apostle says that probably nobody would 
be willing to die for a man because he was well- 
carved in equity and justice, and was pure and 
right, and had all those qualities which enable a 
man to take care of himself. Men would be apt 
to say of such a man, ‘‘ Let him take care of him- 
self.” But if a man has spent all his life in doing 
good, and is in trouble, men say of him, ‘‘I would 
go a hundred miles out of my way to do him good. 
He has always been making men happy, and has 
carried himself so that it was a pleasure to be 
where he was, and I would gladly do anything I 
could for him.”’ 


Upon this general statement of the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of goodness, I propose to found 
certain applications. 

First, goodness is the necessary and indispensa- 
ble corrective of self-culture. We are living in an 
age in which culture, or self-culture, has become 
a cant word. We borrowed it from the Germans. 
Their literature, fifty years ago, became strong in 
that direction, and Schiller, Goethe and others 
set the fashion of speaking about culture. It 
went somewhat into England, but more immedi- 
ately it came to this side; and through the ipflu- 
ence, though not legitimately, of that great light 
in literature, Emerson, it has spread in our com- 
munity. Now we hear, from the pole to the 
equator, and from the equator back to the pole, 
men talking about culture, culture, culture, cult- 
ure,—self-culture. As if it were some special 
disclosurein ourtime! Asif there had not always 
been culture in the world! As if the whole 
Greek cycle was not itself culture! And as if it 
was anything but education, right development ! 

But there is an ambition of perfecting one’s self 
which runs mainly in the direction of the intel- 
lect and of taste. To be large in knowledge; to 
be clear and nice in criticism; to be in full sym- 
pathy with literature and art in all their various 
forms ; to be cultured in person, to have a refined 
and admirable taste; to adapt one’s self to the 
God of beauty, and to worship him—that is the 
supreme thought of many, and it isa thought with 
a great deal of truth and power in it to those who 
are large; but it degenerates, in those who are 
imitators, into trash, and becomes loathsome. 

Now, no man can make the development of 
himself in any direction the supreme object of his 
life without putting himself in opposition to the 
law of the universe, and to God over all, the Leg- 
islator and the King. The nature of God was 
such that he sacrificed self. Though rich, for our 
sakes he became poor, that we, through his pov- 
erty, might become rich. He laid down the life 
of his Son because he loved the world, in order, 
by that mighty moral Power, to regenerate it. 
And he left us this, the maxim of God, and the 
marrow of the divine nature—‘‘ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” God is a centrifugal 
being, forever pouring out. That is his nature. 
And for men who are made in the image of God 
to have the notion that they are to concentrate 
everything about themselves, and to build them- 
selves up in all forms of excellence for self’s sake, 
is to put themselves at variance with every divine 
law, as well as with the very example and nature 
of God himself. There can be but one corrective, 
and that is in the direction in which culture 
should always work—namely, towards men. 

Who is the educated man? Who is the really 
refined man? Who are the truly cultured? Are 
they those who lift up their robes so that they 
may not be soiled by contact with evil? Are 
they the persons who say, ‘I thank God that I 
am not a sinner as other men are—as this pub- 
lican is”? Are they men who, by reason of their 
excellences, hold themselves aloof from their fel- 
low men, and criticise them, and pass judgment 
onthem? Are these cultured men? They have 
fallen short of the very supreme end of culture, 
which is to make themselves luminous, fragrant, 
and powerful in influence upon other men for 
their happiness and for their good. What a 
sword is without a handle, that is culture without 
benevolence. No man that is made prouder by 
culture is rightly cultivated. No man is rightly cul- 
tivated who is made malignly critical by culture. 

True culture is that which makes a man more 
easy of access, more full of gentleness and meek- 
ness and service, more ready to recognize other 
men, more courteous, more self-denying for the 
sake of his kind, more like Christ. 
is cultured in the highest sense of that term makes 
himself a servant of men. And there is no other 
corrective of all the insidious evils of the pride, 
and the envy, and the arrogance, and the fastid- 
iousness which come with modern culture, than 
this great and glorious ideal through which all 
culture should express itself in the form of good- 
ness. Without this it is moldy; it is fermented ; 
it is like wine turned to vinegar. Wherever you 
see persons who shut themselves away from men ; 
wherever you see persons who are cultured in 
such a way that people are pricked, pained, hurt, 
by their demeanor, theirs is what I call hedgehog 
culture. To make himself safe, when he is full 
and fat and happy, the hedgehog rolls himself 
into a bundle, and his quills point in every direc- 
tion, and keep off beast, dog or mau ; and that is 
the way culture acts in this life to a very lage 
extent. 





Goodness is the principal test of piety. Men 
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are continually exhorted to examine themselves 
and see whether they are in the faith. Self- 
examination is not without a certain value when 
it runs to the enumeration of moral qualities, or 
when it considers the history of the unfolding of 
one’s own life and experieuce ; a historical exami 
nation which recalls the facts that one was 
awakened, and was deeply convicted of sin, and 
went through transitions into joy and peace, is 
not without value, evidential; but such examina- 
tions are of the lowest kind. Next comes the 
inquiry into the state of the heart, where one 
asks himself, ‘‘Do I love God? and is it my su- 
preme, governing purpose to live a Christian life”” 
This is of more value, but still of itself it is sub- 
ordinate. The highest self-examination asks, 
‘“What is the influence which descends upon 
those around me from my regenerate nature ”” if 
one holds himself to be regenerate. 

Now, multitudes of persons are like apple-trees 
out of doors at this time of the year. First is the 
blossoming period. The finest of sights—finer 
than that of azaleas and rhododendrons—is the 
sight of a great homely, squat, broad apple-tree 
when it is in full bloom. As it looks, so I think 
some folks who are plain, uncomely in this world, 
will look after they have blossomed into immor- 
tality. No one would think that a scraggy, over 
grown apple-tree could produce the most exquisite 
tints and odors, and yet it does. 

But it will not do for a man to go and eat the 
blossoms of an apple-tree to ascertain what apples 
are. Very soon the blossoms drop, and leave 
behind them the sign of what is to come. The 
branches are all covered with little bits of apples, 
not so big as a cherry; and if a man were to eat 
one of these to ascertain the nature of the golden 
pippin I think he would be remote from knowl- 
edge. Inthe course of four or ‘five weeks or two 
months more the apples will begin to have some 
color and some size, and will begin to gratify the 
eye—for we always eat first with the eye and then 
with the mouth: beauty first, and then use, is the 
law everywhere; and yet it would not do fora 
man to taste that fruit in its two-months’-grown 
state to ascertain what apples are when they 
are ripe; when they are covered with color;; when 
over that color is an exquisite bloom; when they 
are fragrant to the sense of smell; and when 
sugar has been developed in them. There is 
sugar in grapes, figs, pears, apples and other 
fruits when they are ripe. Many people think 
they are ripe because they are acid. That may 
do for cranberries, but it will not do for Christians. 
The fruit of the Spirit always has sugar in it. 

Therefore, if you wish to know whether you 
are true Christians ‘or not, I do not dissuade you 
from looking back on your history; but do not 
overvalue that test. I do not dissuade you from 
examining the moral qualities which go to make 
up your average daily experience; but above all 
ask yourself what is to be the outcome of all your 
attainments. Register your virtues, and train 
them, drill them; but are they working toward 
true beneficence or loving kindness toward men ? 
Are you bountiful in generosity for others? Do 
you please yourself or do you please your neigh- 
bor for his good to edification? Do you seek to 
build up your fellow-men in goodness? That is 
the true test. Sympathy and benevolence are the 
signs of Emanuel—God with us. 

Christ was personally the most attractive of 
men. Everybody ran to him, just as every babe 
turns to the mother’s bosom when it is hungry. 
Wherever he went the children wanted him, the 
poor people wanted him, and the wicked folks 
wanted him. Wherever he went everybody loved 
him, and wanted to come nearer to him; and 
where they dared to venture up to him they 
touched him, or touched the hem of his garment, 
believing that virtue went out even from his rai- 
ment. 

Now if that was the fact in regard to supreme 
beauty of holiness in the Lord Jesus, ought it not, 
at last, to be the fact in his disciples ? 

Next, goodness is the corrective of the harsher 
forms of theology—and almost no theology is 
other than harsh. Ah! if any man should under- 
take to gather together all the noises that there are 
in this whole world—underground, in the sea, in the 
air, ia shops, on ships, in stores, in the streets, in 
war, in peace; if he should undertake to gather 
together all bird noises, all cricket noises, all 
grasshopper noises, all noises of wild, prowling 
beasts, all hammerings, all crashings, all groans, 
all laughter ; if he should undertake to gather to- 
gether noises of every kind, and harmonize them 
into a symphony, I think he would have his hands 
full ; and that is what theology undertakes to do, 
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nature ; of his attributes ; of his will; of his pur- 
poses; of his moral government. As if a spark 
from burnt straw, just going up the chimney, 
should feel itself capable of expatiating about the 
sun! We fragmentary creatures, on our way up 
from the animal line, undertake to throw our net 
over God’s throne, and catch him, and put him 
behind the blowpipe and microscope, and analyze 
him, and tell all about him and his government! 
We do not know anything about the physical 
creation even; much less do we know about the 
government of such a soul as that which is in us; 
and yet we undertake to compass not only the 
present but the future, we undertake to bring 
eterni‘y within the scope of our thought, and to 
determine questions relating to our condition in 
the world to come, questions of probation, and 
limited probation, all manner of abstruse ques- 
tions, with their various details; and we wrap 
the whole up into a system of théology, and we 
have the universe in that system, not only, but 
we assume to ourselves the attributes of God, and 
legislate by that system of theology, and impose 
it upon mankind, and damn the man who does 
not accept it. Anathema Maranatha to him who 
presumes to differ from us! 

Now, I hold that the harshness of theology, as 
well as its conceit, would be very largely tempered, 
if not entirely healed, if it were once understood 
that goodness was the highest administration 
known of truth and moral character. 

Tbat which is true in regard to theology is true 
also in regard to church exelusiveness. We are 
living, 1 think, in better times than the world 
ever saw before. 1 think that the snowis melting 
down, and that summer is coming. It is the sur- 
prise of my life when I think how we churches 
used to treat one another fifty years ago. I can 
remember as far back as that, though you would 
not suspect it by my looks! If ever a man lived 
before his time in lordly generosity it was my 
dear old father; and yet, I have heard him, with 
infinite glee, tell how, when it was attempted to 
establish a Methodist church in Litchfield town, 
he went and opened a meeting in the house next 
to the Methodists, and outpreached them, and 
drove them off. He did that, and he thought it 
was right. But see, now, how the Methodist 
bretbren are exchanging pulpits with the Calvin- 
istic brethren. See how even the baptismal 
stream has been eating into the banks, so that at 
least there is a ford by which we can pass back- 
wards and forwards over it. See how we are 
receiving patronage and grace from our dear 
friends in the Episcopal church, who are coming 
down to us in our low estate, bringing apostolicity 
and recognition. It really looks as if we were 
going, by and by, to have Episcopal ministers and 
Congregational ministers preaching from the 
same boards without anybody’s finding fault. A 
very great change has taken place. The current 
is running one way. 

I remark once wore, that goodness is the only 
and the universal antidote to skepticism. When 
I see what men are attempting ; when I see some 
men imitating Prometheus of old, and stealing 
light as well as fire from the gods; when I see 
men ransacking the whole earth for that which 
is hidden and that which is ancient; when I see 
the steps that are being taken towards discover- 
ing the nature of man’s body and mind; when I 
see what is going on everywhere outside of the 
enurch, and how men are influenced through 
secular channels, and contrast these things with 
the narrow sphere in which men are influenced 
by the church, I cannot but feel that the church 
is in danger of being outdone by the world. I 
tell you, we are coming into an age of skepticism 
through growing knowledge. And the skepticism 
of our day is not malignant. It certainly is not 
in America. Men think more broadly than their 
priests ; and they have their doubts; and if men 
are to be accounted Christian only by reason of 
identical beliefs, if none are to be accounted 
orthodox or sound except those who hold to the 
ritual or creed, then we are cowing to a time 
when the good people outside of the church will 
outnumber those inside of it. And I hold that 
the antidote to all this is goodness. The fruit of 
training in any church or denomination should 
be to produce large manhood, an open eye and an 
cpen ear, a fluent tongue, a ready eel i power in 
every department of human nature, all centering 
iu goodness, and making men round, rich, sweet, 
bountiful. 

There is nothing that is more attractive, and 
nothing tbat is more desired by men, than man- 
90d ; and there is nothing that is detected quicker 
than any sham which it is attempted to pass off 
as manhood. A man may pray well, and you 
cannot tell whether his prayers get above his 
t::ad or not; aman may be devout toward God, 
aul God only knows whether he is sincere or not; 
a ulan may seem to be all right, and you cannot 





tell whether he is or not; these things are quite 
possible; a man may act from mixed motives; but 
there is one thing which you cannot feign, and 
that is goodness; for goodness is a continuing 
quality. It is not a spirit of desire for right 
deing; it is a quality that abides; and no man 
can carry his whole inward and outward life so 
that it radiates joy and pleasure upon men, and 
not to do it sincerely and honestly. The quality 
itself of goodness is attractive tomen. They may 
not believe in the instruments by which it is pro- 
duced ; they may not believe in historic Chris- 
tianity; but where they see nature they will 
believe in that. If the fruit of the Spirit, not in 
the Bible, not in a bill of items, not in an inven- 
tory, but in manhood, is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, meekness, humility, faith, self-control, 
kindness ; if it is a disposition which leads a man 
not to please himself, but to please his neighbor 
for his good to edification ; it that comes to be the 
universal exposition of Christianity, then skepti- 
cism will die of inanition. Men do not want to be 
skeptics, and they will not be when the fruit of 
Christianity is made manifest to them. The fruit 
of Christianity is the best apology for Christian- 
ity ; but where there is no fruit of it there can be 
no apology for it, and nothing will radiate it in 
the faith and belief of men. 

One thing more; and it is a thing which is per- 
sonal to every one of you. Have you reached the 
Christian ideal ? I mean, Have you so far reached 
it that you are making it your aim? Do you hold 
yourself responsible, with all fealty and houor, to 
that ideal—in other words, 10 goodness? Do you 
come into the church that here you may be taught 
and helped to attain this goodness? Do you 
measure your approach to righteousness by the 
power of goodness that is being developed in you 
at home, and in your business relations? Is the 
nature of Christ in you to such an extent that the 
poor and ignorant slaves feel that you are a bene- 
factor; that the rude and uncultured peasants 
feel warmth and joy when you are among them ; 
that those who are dependent on you, and on 
whom, from the nature of your relative social 
position, you are obliged to look down, feel 
that you look upon them as the stars at night 
look upon the weary voyager, to guide him, or as 
the sun looks upon men by day, to cheer them ? 
Are sweetness aud sympathy so royally developed 
and trained in you that wherever you go men 
look back upon you and say, ‘That is a good 
man” ?—not **That is a pious man”; not ‘‘ That 
is a just man”; not ‘‘ That is a skillful man”; not 
‘That is an eloguent nan”; not ‘* That is a great 
scholar”; but ‘* hat is a GOOD man.” There is 
no ambition higher than that of being good. 
Goodness is the completion of the earthly estate. 

Whatever else you do, you must conform to the 
requirewents of the apostle’s declaration. He 
says, ‘“‘though I speak with the tongues of men 
[though I speak like Cicero or Demosthenes not 
only, but though, with all learned, scholarly men, 
I have groped through the alphabets of all the 
languages on the globe, and speak in them all] 
and of angels, and have not love”’—well what? If 
there are two things that are more empty than 
anything else, they are the drum and the cymbal 
of the military band. ‘l'here is a little pleasure 
for the ear in the drum, and therefore that was 
not weant by the apostle; but there is no ear- 
pleasure in the cymbal, and that was singled out 
by him. ‘Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, I am be- 
come as soundiug brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Suppose Gilmore's band of three hundred men 
were leading a procession through Fulton street 
to Broadway, and suppose they left out the 
trumpets, the hautboys, the bassoons, the trom- 
bones, and suppose they went clashing through 
the street, the whole three hundred of them, with 
cymbals, what sort of music would they make ? 
What such music would be, that would be learn- 
ing and refinement and intellectual treasure with- 
out love. The best part is left out when love is 
left out, and these other things go clashing, clash- 
ing. clashing on. 

‘he apostie says, further, ‘‘ Though I have the 
ift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries 
though I have the authority of Isaiah, and am 
a bearded prophet like Elijah, who stood dramat- 
ic, weird, sublime, amidst his followers], and all 
knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not love, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor [though I tear up my sheets, my 
pillow-cases and my table-covers to make ban- 
dages for wounded wen ; though | sell all my furni- 
ture and give the proceeds to the Society for 
Relieving the Condition of the Poor], and though 
I give my body to be burned [Oh! though I stand 
up for the faith, and do it in such a way as to 
make a fool of myself ; though I determine to fol- 
low my conscience, and it carries me through in- 
finite blunders; though I refuse to give up one 
jot or tittle of that which I think is right, and 
hold on my course], and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing.” 

What would all this world be with the sun left 
out? There would be no summer, no growth, no 
light—nothing but brooding, suffocating, death- 
bearing darkness. And what the sun is to this 
world, that love is to mankind. It is the one cen- 
tral element of the universe, and he who made it 
so, and who is himself supreme in the possession 
of it, is God. Godliness is the amplitude aud the 
perfect power of love. Goodness is another word 
for the power of thought and sentiment and affec- 
tion, all trained in and expressed by true love. 

May God give us religion, not of the altar, nor 
of the cathedral, nor of the priest, nor of the 
schools, but of the heart, and of the divine Heart. 





PERSONAL. 
—Rev. David Moody and wife celebrated their 
golden wedding at Sutton, N. H., March 19. 


—Joseph Cook settles on the proposition that “ all 
religious sects, Catholics included, must pay their 
own bills.” 

—Rev. J. W. Tuck, of Jewett City, has been called 
to the Congregational church at Middletown (West- 
field), Conn. 

—Rev. Henry G. Spaulding has tendered his resig- 
nation as pastor of the Third Society in Dorchester, 
Mass., to take effect the lst of September. 


—Rev. D. H. Montgomery of the Leicester Unitarian 
society offers his resignation. The society voted to 
spend not more than $1,000 for the coming year’s 
preaching. 

—Plymouth Church, Milford, Ct., Rev. S. H. Griffin, 
pastor, has voted to invite a delegation of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the State to labor with 
them one week. ¥ 

—Rev. J. L. Harris, late of the Cottage Street Con- 
gregational, Boston, has received and accepted an 
invitation to the church in Essex, and will commence 
his pastorate at an early day. 

—Rev. Norman Seaver, D.D., Rutland, Vt., recently 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts a call to the Fourth 
Presbyterian church in Syracuse, N. Y., and will 
begin his pastorate there Sept. 1. 


—Rev. Edwin Bliss, of Yale Seminary, and son of 
Rev. Isaac Bliss, formerly of Springfield, Mass., and 
now the one in charge of the American Bible Society's 
work at Constantinople, Turkey, is soon to leave for 
the Constantinople station. 


—Rev. William F. Nichols has accepted the rector- 
ship of Christ Church, Hartford, and Rev. John Henry 
Watson has accepted the rectorship of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, in the same city. They will both 
enter upon their charges on the first Sunday in May. 


—Mr. Henry Field, of Chicago, treasurer of the 
“Bliss Fund,’ had received in all, up to April 10, 
$11,150. Of this sum he had invested $10,000 in United 
States bonds, bearing interest at the rate of four and 
a half per cent., and registered in the name of the 
Bliss children. 

—Rev. Albert Ammerman, the oldest man in Jersey 
City Presbytery, has just retired from the pastorate of 
the Hackensack Presbyterian church. He is eighty- 
five years old, and has been preaching for sixty years, 
forty of which have been given to the small church 
which he now leaves. 


—Mrs. Samuel Colt has deeded the property in Hart- 
ford known as the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
including the lot on which the church stands, to ‘“‘ the 
trustees of donations and bequests for church pur- 
poses.’’ Mrs. Colt reserves the right to manage the 
property during her lifetime. Itis to be used solely 
for the purposes of the Episcopal Church. 


—Rev. A. J. Gordon of Boston recently gave one of 
the series of familiar talks to the Seminary students. 
His subject was English Preachers, four of whom he 
had taken special note of while abroad—namely, Canon 
Liddon, Dr. Cummings, Dr. Parker and Mr. Spurgeon. 
Two days later Secretaries Barrows and Storrs, of the 
American Home Missionary Society, and Superin- 
tendents Cobb and Warren, of Minnesota and Califor- 
nia, gave addresses at the Old South Church and at 
the Seminary. Dr. Warren mentioned a case in Cali- 
fornia where the church for some.months consisted 
of one woman, by whose energy worship was main- 
tained and a congregation gathered. 


—Several generous bequests are announced: Chas. 
M. Eckert, a young man nineteen years of age, and 
the only child of the late Dr. George N. Eckert, of 
Philadelphia, who died recently, requested his mother 
to distribute $50,000 out of his estate among the most 
needful charitable organizations. This she has 
promptly done. The Presbyterian Hospital gets $5,- 
000; the Presbyterian Home for Widows and Single 
Women, $3,000; the Working Home for Blind Men; 
the Industrial Home for Girls; the Training School 
for Feeble-minded Children; the Old Men’s Home; 
and the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored persons, 
$2,000 each. Some forty other Societies, Homes, 
Asylums, &c., receive from $1,500 to $200 each.— 
Another charitable will is that of the late Mrs. Betsey 
Whitehouse of Pembroke, N. H., said to be the richest 
woman in the State, and who died about ten days 
since. She bequeaths $2,000 to Blanchard Academy, 
at Pembroke, $5,000 to the New Hampshire Bible 
Society, $60,000 to the New Hampshire Home Mission- 
ary Society. The remainder of her property is left in 
the care of three trustees, and the income goes to her 
nieces and nephews during life. As fast as these 
nephews and nieces die, the proportionate part of the 
estate reserved for their benefit goes to the New 
Hampshire Home Missionary Society. Mrs. White- 
house, while living, gave considerable money for 
religious and educational purposes, including a 
schojJarship to Dartmouth College. The estate which 
she leaves amounts to a quarter of a million dollars. 
It is believed the Home Missionary Society will in the 
end get about $200,000. This association has for its 
object the assistance of feeble Congregational 
churches in New Hampshire.——Mr. Albert Curtis, of 
Worcester, Mass., presents the Old Men’s Home of 
that place with a piece of land worth $10,000. 
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Sinancial. 








From Monday, April 16, to Saturday, 
April 21. 
Financtal Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday. Wednesday. Saturday, 

Apr. 16. Apr. 18. Apr. 21. 
@ id(highest)... 107 106% .... 107 
Lege: Tenders.... 92.7 cece VB.5D .ccccee 95.46 





Government Bonds,— 
(Most of these figures ee the highest nominal 
ra 


es. 












Sixes, ISL. r....... soccccce 113% Lor 
3% 114 

119% 

113% 

112% 

112% 

14k 

14% 

112% 

1 A Rica 113 

Fives, 1881. r.. 110% 

Fives. (881. c 112% 

448. Isl. r. ° 108 44 

Currency sixes. eee 124% 

Bids tor State Bonds. 

Alabama 5s. ’85..... 39% N.Y. 6s. C.L. 1878... — 
do 58, '86..... 3944 N.Y. 68. G.R. 1887. — 
do 8s. "86..... 394g N.Y. fis, G.C. 1887... — 
do 8a, ’88... 3946 N.Y. 6s. G.L. 1883... — 
do 4, = 2 «CONN. Y.. 68, G.L., 1891... — 
do Tee N.Y. 68, G.L. 1892... — 

Ark. fis, tunded..... 2% 0«= ON. Y. 68, GL. 1893 — 

do 7s. peers. 9% N.Y. 5s.G.L. 1876. — 

do 7s. M. & L. 9% N.C. 6s8,O0Jan.&Ju — 
a0 te LP. B.AN. 9% N.C. 68 A. & U..... -- 

do 7s,M.0.& R 9% N.C. 68.N.C.R..J.43. 65 

do 7s, Ark. ¢ iit: — N.C.N.C.R.. A.£40 65 

Connecticut. ts. “1B N.C.,coup.. off.J.&3 45 

Ga. fe.. N.C. do off. A.&O 45 

do 7s. new bonds. 8 wun. act, "H6..... 11% 

do 7s, ind’sed. "GR. .0. a 

do 7s, gold ponds 07x N.C. N: bas. J&J... 9 

Indiana 09s......... ° N.C..N.B.., A. ica. 2 

[Il. coup. 68, 'T7..... —- NC “8-7 clase 1. << = 

Ill. 68, coup. "79. ... — > hw FF 

Ill. War loan....... 102 Ru 2 

Kentucky tis........ 102 nie 6, ‘81. iedene — 

OURS ccccce, HE GDB ik ccc — 

Louisiana N. B..... .- Rhode Island 6s.... 110 
do N.F.D 40 South Carolinaets.. 47 
do Penite’t’ ry. 40 do 68,Jan.a4Ju. — 
do 8,L.B..... 40 do 6s. Apr. &0Oc. — 
do x See - 
do 8s, L.B., 187: 50 
do - 1900...... 50 
do 7s. consoi’d. 45 

Mich. tis. ’78- 79 ..... 3% 

do 68. 1883... 43% 
do 7s. '90.. 43 
——, 6s. 43 
6s. 'T7.. 32 
y+ Sh Wihas-es 32 
L’g bds.due’s2to’s0 32 

Funding b. ’94-5.. 82 

Asvium or U.d. 92.. — ao ex. mat. coup 7054 

H. & St.J., due 86 _ do consol., 2d se. 4% 

H. & S.J... “8?....066 — do deferred.. 

N.Y. Reg. B’y L.... — D. of Co. 3.658 1924.. 74% 

N.Y.C. B’y Loan - do smal) b.. = 

N.Y. 66. C. B.L..... — do Regis 74 

N.Y. 68, C.L. 1877... — 

Foreign Exchange.— 
“0 dava ays 

London orime bankers. 4.87)«@4.87 89% ou S946 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending April 21, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 15,49 pkgs. 
Exports, 1,944 pkgs. New sells quick to-day in lots 
at 20@22c. Choice selections, 23@25c. Choice old 
butter in firkins is inquired for at 16@18c. The 
common run of old butter in tubs is offered at 10@ 
12c., and is in surplus stock. There were sales of 
1,000 firkins Western butter at 10c. and several 
hundred pckgs. State at 11@i3c. Our old friend 
the “Ancient Mariner’ says: “There are eight 
millions of families in the United States. They 
consume per year an average of 125 !bs. butter to 
each family, which makes a total probable con- 
sumption of one thousand million pounds of but- 
ter. One-half of this—say five hundred million 
pounds—comes to market in the cities and tuwnsof 
the country. This has been a bad year for business 
in these towns,and suppose they bought five per 
cent. less butter than usual it would leave 256,000 100- 
Ib. packages of butter unbought on account of bad 
trade. Add to this 100,000 packages excess of make 
caused by transfer of milk from cheese factories 
to butter making,as per yourreport of the 13th 
January. and it gives a total extra burden for the 
market to carry of 350,000 100-lb. packages of but- 
ter. It’s no wonder the apron strings broke and 
let it all down together on the last end.”” We quote: 
New butter, choice selections, 22@25c.; new butter, 
£004 to choice lots, 20@2I1c. ; old butter, choice lots, 
15@18e.; old butter, fair to good. 11@13; debris of 
the market, 7@10c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 4,417 boxes. 
Exports, 6,922 packages. Gold, 107, cable, 70s.; old 
cheese, choice, 14@15c.; new fine, I3%@lic.; old. 
common to goed, 12@13c.; new, good to prime, 12@ 
13c.; new, fair to good, 10@12c. 

Ashton Salt, delivered direct from ship, $2.60 
per sack. 


Eggs.—The market has gone down 3@ic. per doz, 
Fresh near-by marks, per doz., 14@14c.; Canada, 
Southern and Western, 13@I4c. 


Live Poultry.—Fowls, per |b., 4@15c.; roosters, 
8@lWec.; turkeys, 14@15c. 


Beans, medium, per bush., 62 Ibs., $2.40@$2.50: 
Marrows, $2.60@$2.80. 


Beeswax.—Southern and Western, pure wax 
32@34c. 

Dried Apples.—.N Y. State, sliced and quar- 
ters, 4@5c.; Southern and Western, 3%@5c. 


Maple Sugar, per !b., 8@\0c. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER 8OUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 











returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Kockdale,”’ Catskil) 
Mountain and other creameries. 


letters, 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT BoNDs bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 





PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 








est or principal; no investor through us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Send for particu- 
B. WAT 
CO... LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENBY DICKINSON, 
Manager, 243 Broadway. New York 

FEW SAFE and DESIRABL E BONDS 
on which the interest has been promptly paid 

i ey School Bonds. Short Tin 

For sale by Ss. s. P. ELLIs, 4 Pine St. 
(not used over six months) only 
$130. Cost owner $650. Other great 
Nearly new, four sets reeds, 12 
stops. subbass, octave coupler, 
solo 

p TITTRETIE ime oe $350, only $55. 5 octave 

organ only re opportu nities. 
time. The above second-hand instruments 
are in perfect order and tully warranted, 
in exchange for our new celebrated Beatty Pi- 
anos and Organs, and having no space for stor- 
daily on the increase, hence the above liberal of- 
fers. Best offer ever given by any manufacturer, 
counts given away in new localities, in order to 
have them intreduced where I have no agents. 
and sent on 5 to 15 days test trial. Money refunded 
and freight charges paid both ways if unsatisfac- 
$65, and eperards. lilustrated catalogue (with list of 
testimonials, some of whom you may know). sent 
ters and Churches to introduce them AT ONCE, 
Address DANIEL F,. BEATTY, W fate ow 


lars and references. J. KINS & 
for 5and 8 years; now duein5and 8 — Also, 
PIANOS 7 octave fine rosewood | cases, 
SD arcains. 
beautiful stop. ete... cost 
Melodeons #10, and upwards, used onty short 
(but not our own make). Have recently been taken 
age in our warer .oms, cur immense trade being 
now ready,:n our new instruments. Agents dis- 
Fully warranted for -ix years as strictly first-class, 
tory. Agents Wanted. New organs to the trade 
free. Very liberal discounts to Teachers, Minis, 
ton, New Jersey. 





BROADWAY STYLES IN CLOTHING 
can be obtained by use of our noted 
system of Self- Measurement. 
Guaranteed in every instance. 
for samples of Cloths and Fashion 
Plates, with tull directions tor order 
ing by mail. Agents wanted. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 
Clothiers, 241 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
TICONS. 


z. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views, 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums. 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia. 






1 STYLES 














ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


22, “a G 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eut. 








Kit hen, 
¢ Ei 


- Po rT 
B. Pa 

C. Dising Room it. i 
Three sheets, 19x24. heavy PLATE PAPER, con- 
taining ELEVATIONS, PLANS, DETAILS for 
above house also, book of 20 pages, giving spec- 
ifications, itemized estimate, and form of con- 
tract—invaluable to every carpenter or party 
proposing building, as a guide in making bids 
or drawing contracts. Price e 00. Sent, by mail, 
postpaid, on rece ipt of pric 

i. BURR OW s. 
Room 15, C artisie Building, Cincinnati, O. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will eonfer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


Select Family School, Goshen, N. Y, 


HOME tbe entire year if desired. Practical 
























Kates 
Wilson, Prin. 











business education of Boys a specialty. 
moderate. Next term, April 23d. J. ‘tlson 
NeW "ENG, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
46 emi nent Teachers, 15,u00u P ope. 
Hal Benen: 
STAMMERING and Stuttering effectually re- 
moved. Address for circulars, American Vocal 





$I SS ONS at the 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music 
fnstitute, 108 Waverley Place, New York. 








SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 


——— +> 


For the year ending December 31, 1876. 





Sc 2. Pi cscidekedguseneekeshd eb nadadcswondaabuemeeenenasie Uiarate sheeieseeiasese $27,677,630 87 
INCOME 
EN. 5 dp tnt 000s cent ccesbaronns- caccesseriaresasstacsiesesdnceddicncces 7,514,131 28 
SE EE SUUNIOE  ccicccccccd Scvnnacece Cdencatadedisgnsencennesueneoedosenoosouenseseens 1,728,410 39 —9,242 541 67 
$36,920,172 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and matured Endowments........... 
Dividends, Surrender Values and Annuities 


2,200,089 4 
2,970,387 61 


ED SD CII s oc nc 0cnnscsccecsdbscescecscesceses 7,000 00 
State, County and City Taxes .............. TO,9Ut OF 
COMBINING BORO DOIG 4 5. 2000200060. nccsccccse 00000000 000600005000050-09ecesesssenes 100,000 00 


Commissions, Purchase of Commissions, 









UN aicitiad ond Rirnkdwed.k a okernoulieahan 796 80 
Salaries, Law Expenses. Postage and Exe hange ESEA000S0Ss c5ecee ecees 18 
Advertising, Printing, Building, and other Expenses. 5 04 —6.503,452 64 
ee nds ian ici pdnh ekcasuenaandnensesedderbertaesbonbaneend $30,416,719 90 
ASSETS 
aoc 5 ck cc0es ncn pb enene sey <bdtnpenstgesegnesn. pone. ceeeessacee 237 2 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure.... 615.637 88 
U. 8. Stocks and Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of New York. 5,004,015 60 
State Stocks. 24,500 00 
Loans secured by United states and State and Municipal Bonds and § 
authorized by the iaws of the State of New York....... .....ccecseceeeeeseers 1,981,820 00 
EE CE ccc cdckedns ssc. sonbng “sh0h+0.0.4 onsesvecononeccoesenesscess 100,819 fio 
Cash on hand, in Banks, and other Dep sitorie 8, Mp MAN ss ccccensschenneosa<ats 1,269,316 S 
i Si i a. cceancdde 66004 5060008e0ssseeheaces cokes -densneene 178,545 & 


- * $20, 416,719 90 


Interest and Rents due and accrued. 52 9% 





Premiums due and in tramsit..........6.-.65- cee OU 
Deferred Premiums............ 6 00 
Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premium on Gold on hand 56 


1,318,214 51 


Total Assets, December 31, 1876. si enihese 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve four reinsurance of all existing P olicies. 


Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities 


$5,503, 793 41 
Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve 2,201,500 CO 
New Business in 1876, 7,398 Policies assuring - 25,020.57. U0 
Outstanding Risks 173,050,090 00 
From the undivided oukpinn. exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contin- 
gencies, reversionary dividends will be declared uavuailuble on settlement vf next annual premium, to 
participating policies. 
The vaiuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the 
legal standurd of the State of New York. GEO. W. PHILLIPS, / 
J. G. VAN CLSE, 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief 
Examiner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months,) concludes 
as follows: 


“ The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character, and the Superintendent 
believes tha: no corporation doing 4n insurance business has been subjected to severer tests than this 
Society has, nothing having been taken for granted, but every item, both of assets and habilities, con- 
scientiously and exhaustively scrutinized. T) accomplish this a fore eof ten persons, under the Chief 
Examiner of the De »~partment, has been steadily engaged for nearly three months. The superintenaent 
is much gratified at being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete sol- 
vency of the Institution; and thatif the same energy and ability are uisplayed in its management and 
conduct from this time, as ip the past, a career of sulid commercial prosperity is befure it. 

JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent.” 


The Report of a Committee of Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders (after 
an examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of 
experts and accountants) concludes as follows: 


“ The business of this Seciety has been conducted with energy, ability and system, and its unparal- 
leled growth since incorporated in 1859, counting, as it dues, nearly $32,000,000 assets, und about $5,000,000 
surplus profits, according to the Society’s statement, shows uncommon industry and vigor on the part 
of its chief officers and directors, aod in the opinion of this Committee places the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in the tront rank of institutions of its kind. 

* All of which > respectfully a 








; Actuaries. 


“ B.D. MORG ORNEL 44 8 _N. BLISs, MORRIS K. JESUP, 
WM. A. W HRELOCK, FRANCKLYN, J. M. MORRISON, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, B. %. SHERMAN, F. D. TAPPEN.” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Committee 
of Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders, have been printed, in pamphlet 
form, and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society: 


“ The thorough investigation-into the affairs and conaition of the Equitable Life Assurance society 
by the Insurance Department of the State f New York, and by a Committee of Policy-holders and 
Representatives of Policy-holders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations 
by the Standing and Special Committees of the Board ot Directors. 

“In presenting the Repurt of the Suciety, for 18/6, the Finance Committee state that they have dur- 
ing that year given much attention and iabor to the consideration of the system by which the business 
of the Society is conducted and its expenses regulated; and have directed the enf rcement of all rules 
and methods for bringing down the expenses of tbe Society to, and continuing the same at, the lowest 
standard consistent with the greatest efficiency in the administration of its affairs. 

“ The undivided surplus fund of the Suciety is much larger than is requisite for the covtinuance of 
dividends to policy holders without diminution, and in order to guard against even unexpected depre- 
ciation L.. investments the committee have— 

sg olved, That eight bundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from 
division among policy-holders until the further order of this Committee, or uf the Bourd, to cover any 
poe loss arising from the vaiue of real estate and other securities. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has, during the past six months (a period of unexampied de- 
pression in business and finance), undergune, through its own Committees. the Insurance Department 
of the State and a Policy-holders’ Committee, examinations, for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny 
in all departments of its affairs, unpre cedented in the history of ema 

**GKO. T. Apee. WM. H. FOGG, 

JAMES LOW, GE. D. MORGAN, 

P AREER, HANDY, H. F. SPAULDING, 


A. HURLBUT, 
4 A. STEWARIY, 
Commitee on Finance. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HORACE PORTER. ASHBEL GREEN. 
SIMEON FITCH. WAYMAN CROW. 


HENRY B. HYDE. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. 


GEORGE D. MORGAN. E. W. LAMBERT. STEPHEN - ele 
WM. G. LAMBERT. B. F. RANDOLPH. THOMAS A. BIDD 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ALANSON TRASK. H. M. ALEXANDER 

H. G. MA — PARKER HANDY. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES LO JOHN SLOANE. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
H. F. a at LDING. JOHN A. STEWART. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER. GEORGE H. STUART. SAMUEL HOLMES. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. ROB’T LENOX KENNEDY. hg | F. NAVARRO. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. JOHN D. JONES. W. WHITERIGHT, Jr. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. CYRUS W. FLELD. JOHN J. MeCOOK., 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. B. WILLIAMSON. THEODORE WESTON. 
ROBERT BLISS. WILLIAM WALKER. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. HENRY Y. D. HENRY SMITH 


JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
BENJAMIN E. BATES. 


YLER. 
3AUG 


DANIEL D. LORD. 
J GH. 


T. DEWITT CU 
AMES M. HALSTED. B 


WM. F. COOL 
J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D.,/ 


Medical Examiners. 
EDWARD CURTIS, M.D., f 
SAMUEL BORROWE. Secretary. 





E. W. SCOTT, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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be Story of a Herosene Lamp. 


By CARLOS CHESTER. 


J. O. F. 


Unper. tis. stone, 
Lyes. BvRyD. one, 
Wot. cum. too. this. DAMp, 
Dark. GRAve. By. a LAMp. 

21 Novem. 1865. 


( N the borders of a country town there is a 

graveyard; and whoever visited it at a cer- 
tain hour on a certain May afternoon might have 
seen a lank man examining its tombstones through 
a huge pair of spectacles, and lingering at last 
with fascinated gaze beside a rough slab which 
toppled over its mound in drunken woe, and 
which bore the inscription above recorded. 

‘* Now, truly, this is strange!” exclaimed the ex- 
‘© * J. O. F.—1865.—Come to this damp; 
Well, well! This must 


plorer. 
dark grave by a lamp.’ 
be inquired into!” 

The lank man made a note, and solemnly—as 
befitted the place—resolved to dive to the bot- 
tom of the mystery in case such diving did 
not necessitate an underground exploration. 
Where should he look for facts? Upward? No! 
For though he lifted eyes through fluttering foliage 
to calm sky the mystery was a mystery still. Nor 
did his eyes find its solution as they roamed 
amidst mounds and the fresh green of springtime. 
Presently he espied a stout fellow clipping the 
arbor vite hedge, and a hopeful sigh arose. 

‘* Good-day !” said the lank explorer. 

The stout man graciously responded. 

(Lank man): *‘ Who was J. O. F.?” 

(Stout man, pondering): ‘* J.—O.—F.! 
—F.! Wot! him o’ the lamp?” 

“Fee!” 

‘*Oh yes! That’s koorius, wery!” 

‘* What’s curious?” 

‘* That about J. O. F., what come to this damp, 
dark grave by a lamp! Ha, ha, ha—a—a—ah!” 
(ending with ecstatic rumbling.) ‘‘ He, he, 
he—e—e ? Wants a lamp down there, like 
enough!” 

(Lank man): ‘‘ But, my good friend, who was 
J. 0. F.? 

(Stout man, incredulously): 
you've ’eard th’ole thing!” 

‘* No, I haven’t heard any of it. 
about?” 

‘* Well, you see There, I can’t tell you as 
well as th’oman over yon in th’ouse with green 
blines. She'll tell you. She knows.” 

‘*“What’s her name? How long has she lived 
here?” 

‘*Name’s Grundell. Ain’t lived here never.” 

‘‘There’s ten cents. Are you a married man?” 

‘*Thanks, sir. No, I lives by myself.” 

‘*Oh, you do! Then there’s twenty-five. Good- 
day.” 

Whereupon lank man scrambled down hillside 
roughness, crossed a road and a meadow, and ap- 
peared at the door of a small, weather-stained 
house, set up beside a sluggish stream in a very 
lonely place. A woman sat at an open window. 
White hair and wrinkles denoted many years of 
human life, but bright eyes and straight back re- 
vealed indomitable youthfulness of spirit. He 
asked for a drink of water. She brought it, 
sparkling, clear and cool, from the great well in 
the kitchen. 

‘‘Deticious!” judged the lank man. ‘‘T shall 
want some more pretty soon. May I sit down on 
the door-step?” 

‘* Yes, sir; of course! 
church a Sabbyday?” 

‘‘ Think likely. I was there.” 

‘‘In James’s pew? Mebbe you're the Mister 
Jones who’s goin’ to marry Susanny?” 

‘* The very same Jones.” 

‘““Do tell! Well, 'm glad to know you. Su- 
sanny’s a good girl. I’m glad she’s goin’ to have 
a good man.” 

‘*Thank you!” said and bowed the lank man; 
and added, ‘I’ve just been exploring among the 
tomb-stones. A man over there said you could 
tell me about J. O. F. and the lamp. I’m curious 
to know.” 

Now, at this abrupt allusion the old lady seemed 
a little startled, and then thoughtful, afterwards 
replying that she hadn’t told that story for five or 
six years, she reckoned. 


J.—O. 


‘* Likely, now, 


What's it all 


Seems to me I see you in 





‘*You come in and take that rockin’-chair, and 
be kind o’ comf’table. Ain’t that better, now, 
Mister Jones, than that wooden board?” 

Jones having complied, and Mrs. Grundell hav- 
ing placed several well-preserved russets on the 
table before him, she began to recall the details of 
the story. 

‘*Well, Mister Jones, me and my man have 
lived here nigh onto forty year. We had six 
children. Two died of scarlet fever when they 
was little, and lie over there. And the rest mar- 
ried, one after another; and, like all the Pease’es 
and Grundells—my father was a Pease—when 
they got married they set up housekeepin’ by 
themselves. So that left Grundell and me all 
alone, especially nights; for the neighbors and 
such of the children as hain’t moved out of town 
would drop in often in the daytime. And so we 
got along first rate. Of course, it was lonesome 
sometimes without the children; but ma and pa 
has to make up their minds to it sooner or later. 
Young folks ought to marry and be happy; hadn’t 
they, Mr. Jones? That’s what God wants ’em to 
do.” 

‘* Just my opinion,” replied the lank Jones. 

‘* But, though the children was gone, we kep’ 
cheerful and happy. We've got a very good little 
farm of fifty-seven acre—it used to be a hundred 
and forty-four, but Grundell was getting too old 
to see to so much work, so he sold part, and got a 
fair price—yes, a fair price for it; and crops was 
good, and what with the money—bon’s, don’t 
they call ‘em?—for the land we sold, and what 
with pay for the crops—what we'd sold of °em— 
Grundell had over six thousan’ dollars that Fall— 
eighteen sixty-five, wasn’t it? ‘He kep’ it in the 
bank, didn't he? No, he did’nt! I kep’ telling 
him to get it locked up; but ‘No,’ he says; ‘it’s 
safe here. Nobody knows but what it’s in bank, 
and I’m kinder feared o’ them bank men, any- 
They’d cheat a poor orphan chipmunk of 
a hick’ry nut.’ But I says to him that the house 
might set afire or somethin’. But he says, ‘ Then 
I'll save the money first. We'll put it in this shot- 
pouch ’"—it was an old leather one, quite large— 
‘and we'll hang it up with the powder-horn and 
the other traps and the rifle, over the kitchen 
fire, and nobody would ever think of that.’ I 
didn’t like that at all. Seemed to me it was 
temptin’ of Provydence; but my man would have 
it so. We whispered, and did it carefully; and 
there them six thousand dollars hung as nice as 
you please. 

‘*Well, one evenin’—in November, I think it 
was—Grundell and me was eatin’ supper; and it 
was dark, so we lighted the light—it was a kerri- 
sen lamp—and set it in the middle of the table 
Pretty soon the thing begun to sputter and flicker. 
I got kind o’ scairt, and told Grundell that lamp 
had acted obstenite once or twice before like that. 
‘Well,’ he says, ‘I guess it needs a new top. 
That’s loose. Don’t screw up tight. Wick’s too 
small, or somethin’. Ill have to get it fixed 
somehow when I come back from Simmertown,’ 
says he. For you see he had to take the cars 
right after supper to go there, to be there early in 
the mornin’ to meet a man goin’ through on some 
other cars about six o’clock. So he says good-by 
—just the way I speck you say good-by to Su- 
sanny; p’raps not so much, though—and went off 
to the depot.” 

‘*Weren’t you afraid to be left alone?” inter- 
rupted Jones. 

‘* Weren't I afraid to be left alone? Not a bit. 
I had been left alone before that, I can tell you. 
I washed up the dishes and put ‘em away; then I 
set things to rights on the table; and then I says 
to myself, ‘What’ll I read? I looked around the 
room some, and I found a noosepaper or some- 
thin’ and read awhile in that. Then, as the lamp 
was sputtering again, I thought I’d read a chapter 
in the Bible—it was in the Gospel of Luke, I rec- 
ollect—and then I’d go to bed. I hadn’t read far 
before the thing began again. Flick! flick! flick! 
Puff! puff! puff! puff! First very slow. I didn’t 
mind it much. I only looked up a minit and then 
went on reading. It was interestin’—in the twen- 
tieth chapter—about a certain man who planted 
a vineyard, and rented it, and went away for a 
long time, and after a while he sent his servant to 
see how the vineyard was doin’ and get some of 
the rent; but they killed him, and another ser- 
vant, and then another; and at last they killed 
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the man’s son; and I ‘wanted to know what the 
man would do about it, and I had just read to 
where it said, ‘He shall come and destroy these 
husbandmen—I think that’s how it goes—and 
shall give the vineyard to others,’ when every- 
thing got dark. Ijumped up. Flicker—flicker— 
puff—puff—puff—puff—very fast, and the chim- 
bly full of smoke, and the flame down low; and 
it looked awful! I just gave one great biow at it 
with all the wind I had, and out it went. Well, 
I tell you I was scairt! But, says I to myself, 
says I, ‘You’re more scairt than hurt.’ I reck- 
oned I wouldn’t light that light again, so I left it 
standin’ there on the kitchen table. I went round 
fastenin’ up doors in the dark, and then I partly 
undressed and got into bed. I didn’t go up stairs 
to bed as usual; but I thought, bein’ as I was all 
alone, I’d stay down stairs in case anything should 
happen; for I tell you, Mister Jones, tbat lamp 
scairt me so I couldn’t get over it noway. I had 
a kind o’ creepin’ feeling that somethin’ awful was 
acomin’; so I didn’t all undress, but I loosened 
things and lay down on the bed in the little room 
where you see that door openin’ out of the kitch- 
en. I shut the door and turned the button. You 
see the door, don’t you? You see that big crack 
in it? Yes, in the top ‘panel,’ did you call it ? 
Well, my boy Sam cracked that with his fist ever 
so many years ago, when he and Bill was seein’ 
which could hit hardest. There’s quite a hole in 
one place. Have some more russets, won’t you ? 
More water? No? Well, I fastened the door 
and lay down and pulled some blankets over me. 
All kinds of things went kitin’ through my head; 
and then I must have got to sleep, for I dreamt 
somethin’ that made me wake up lively. What it 
was I don’t remember. But I hadn’t been waked 
up more’n a minit when I heerd a little noise in 
the kitchen, like a match strikin’; and then some 
light come through the crack Sam made. ‘Well!’ 
I says to myself, ‘this is a pretty how-to-do.’ And 
wasn’t I seairt, though! But I dasn’t lay there. 
And so I slipped down on the floor very soft and 
crep’ up to the crack and peeked through. And, 
Mister Jones, what do you think I see ?” 

‘* What ?” ; 

‘““Two men! One I Knew well enough—son of 
some of the first class people, too, in this very 
town; and the other I didn’t know. He was 
short and strong-lookin’, and oh! terrible mean- 
lookin’; sour anough to bite you. O my! I knew 
what they was after well-anough—them six thou- 
sand dollars! After that I didn’t think much 
about myself; only those men goin’ to steal all 
that land and them crops. But I couldn’t do 
nothin’. I jest stood there like a bedpost. They 
was talkin’ low, but I could hear ’em. They 
stood in the middle of the room together. The 
mean-lookin’ man held the kerrisen lamp lighted 
in one hand—left, I guess—and made the other go 
round, and says: 

‘** Did the old woman go, too ? 

‘* * Yes,’ says the other. 

***Sure?’ says the man with the lamp. 

‘** Yes. I went upstairs and there was no one 
there. And she told mother and Susanny to-day 
that she was goin’,’ for you see I did think some- 
thin’ of goin’ with Grundell. 

‘** Well,’ says the man I didn’t know, ‘I don’ 
know ’bout it. Mebbe she’s in there. You haint 
been in that room yet.’ And he waved his hand 
so, right toward me, lookin’ through that crack, 
and my blood run cold. 

‘** No! she ain’t in there,’ says—I was just goin’ 
to tell you his name!—says the young man. ‘ No- 
body ever sleeps there.’ 

‘** Well! we'll see, anyhow, in a minit,’ says the 
short man. ‘Where do you ’spose they keep 
them bon’s?’ 

‘** Likely in this room. This is where they stay 
most of the time. I’m sure they’re in the house 
somewhere, for I know Grundell didn’t deposit 
’em, and he aint been out of town since to put 
’em in any other bank. And he’s afraid of bank- 
ers, he—he—he, the fool!’ 

‘‘The man with the lamp looked round and 
says, ‘Is all the winders covered up all right?’ 
And Arthur—oh, dear!—he nodded, and the mean 
man says, ‘ Now, spy round sharp!’ 

‘*So they pulled out the draw’s in that bureau, 
and the table draw’, and looked in the top of the 
stove, and all round, but they never thought of 
the shot-bag. And then I noticed that}lamp be- 
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gun to flicker, flicker, puff, puff, puff, not very 
fast; so did the short man, for he says, ‘‘ What 
the devil ails the thing?’ 

‘** Wants oil praps,’ says the other. So they 
didn’t think no more about it. And they kep on 
lookin’; and I kep on lookin’, but I couldn’t do 
nothin’, for I was stiff with fright. The lamp kep 
goin’ siz, flicker, puff; siz, flicker, puff; puff, 
puff, puff, fast and hard. At last the short man 
got mad about the money, and says, 

***Tt ainthere. Mebbe it’s in that room,’ point- 
ing again toward ne. They was the other side of 
the room, and they started toward me; the short 
man comin’ first, holdin’ the lampin front of him, 
and Arthur Ja—oh!—he come behind. They kep 
comin’, comin,’ step by step, talkin’ and scoldin’ 
about ‘ where they’d hid that money,’ and it seem- 
ed as if I froze up; and the lamp all the time kep 
goin’ puff, puff, siz, flicker, puff; and the light 
goin’ down, and the chimbly gettin’ smoky, and 
the short man was jest puttin’ out his hand to my 
door when there was a sudden great blaze and a 
awful bustin’ noise, and glass abreakin, and a 
groan and amanrunnin’. I didn’t know what to 
do. And after a second or two I made up to look 
through that crack again—for I see it was light 
outside and I was afeared the house would burn 
up, and I see—oh! awful!—a man lyin’ there still 
as death, and his cloes afire, and kerrisen aburnin’ 
on the floor, for there wasn’t no carpet. And I 
don’t know how I ever got up spirit anough, but 
I opened that door and I snatched a pail of water 
and poured it all over that man; and I rushed 
into the bedroom far a comf’table and spread it 
over the flcor and got on the top of it and stamp- 
ed, and stamped, and in a minit there wasn’t no 
fire. And then I reached up and made a grab for 
the shot-pouch, and ran off down the road—I can 
go pretty fast yet, Mister Jones—down to Hag- 
ley’s folks. As good luck would have it, the baby 
had the measles and some of ’em was up and let 
mein. Then I told ’em about it, and Hagley and 
his boy Jim and the hired man got up and went 
to see about it with a lantern. Oh! it was awful! 
They found that man stun-dead. A piece of that 
kerrisen lamp had gone right into him and made 
a great hole. Ough! fearful! I never could look at 
him. I'd seen all J wanted to. They told me 
about it; that was anough for me.”’ 

‘*He was J. O. F., was he?” the lank Jones in- 
quired. 

“He was J. O. F. Grundell found out he was 
a reg’lar bugler by trade, and he had him laid out 
in the graveyard very respectably. Grundell set 
up that stone, and I made up them lines, and he 
cut ’em in himself; and not wantin’ to say any- 
thin’ bad of a dead man, we only put it that he 
died ‘by a lamp,’ not statin’ how.” 

‘* Well! but who was the other man? 
who?” 

“Oh! I won’t tell. Some few knows it, but not 
many. I let him know pretty soon after that I 
see him, and said I’d never tell no one who it was 
if he’d never do anythin’ of the kind again. But 
he run away pretty soon after that, and like to 
broke his poor mother’s heart, the dear soul! 
They think he’s gone to Californy.” 

Then the lank and spectacled Jones thanked 
Mrs. Grundell for the story of J. O. F. and the 
lamp; and departed for the home of his beloved 
Susanna; meditating, as he walked thither, upon 
the verification, in a special instance, of the state- 
ment that no home is without its skeleton. 


Arthur 








A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE.—For some time a 
contest has been carried on in letters to the Nor- 
wich ‘‘ Bulletin” relative to the correct manner of 
converting old style dates into new. It has finally 
resulted in a manner satisfactory to all the dis- 
putants, they agreeing that the following table is 
correct : 

Seven days must be added to any date trom Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1100, to February 23d, 1300. 

Eight days must be added to any date from Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1300, to February 23d, 1400. 

Nine days must be added to any date from February 
24th, 1400, to February 23d, 1500. 

Ten days must be added to any date from February 
2Ath, 1500, to February 23d, 1700. 

Eleven days must be added to any date from Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1700, to September 2d, 1752. 

To give the correct year in new style, one year must 
be added to any date in old style between the last day 
of December and the 25th of March. For example: 
Washington was born February 11th, 1732, O. S.; and 
was born February 22d, 1733, N. 8. 





Che Household. 


GOOD SERVANTS, BUT POOR HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


A GOOD housekeeper will try to teach her 

servants not only the best modes of manage- 
ment, but also the most economical. And when, 
after much anxiety and painstaking, the girl has 
learned all the mysteries of domestic labor that 
she is capable of, and her employer begins to feel 
that she may now rest and depend almost entirely 
on her scholar for all care and oversight, Maggie 
comes shyly to give notice that she’s ‘‘ about to 
be married,” and must leave her employer as soon 
as she can find another girl. It is well, if, after 
all, the damsel has not already taken the irrevo- 
cable step and leaves on short notice. 

Now, having been so carefully instructed, how 
will she rule her own household? Those who 
have seen her success as a servant will naturally 
think she can be held up as an example to all her 
companions. But it is seldom that these expec- 
tations are realized. Frequently those points 
wherein she most excelled as a servant will be 
those where she will most signally fail in married 
life. In service she was thought neat, careful and 
methodical, and no doubt she was so. She was 
all that could be desired for the position in which 
her labors were then required. 

But when the neat, quick-footed girl was mar- 
ried, all her capacity for deftly managing domes- 
tic affairs seems to have vanished. Strange that 
it should be so. She was well aware that her 
husband could not afford the little niceties and 
conveniences she had enjoyed in her mistress’s 
house. She knew that a laboring man or a me- 
chanic, however industrious or prosperous, could 
not furnish the same quantity or quality of ma- 
terial for their food as she always found in the 
pantries and store closets which she had once 
under her care. 

Before leaving her father’s cabin in the old 
country, to be sure she had seen only bare walls, 
uncarpeted floors, scanty supplies of food, and 
that of the coarsest and cheapest—but that was 
in her early child life. Her mother’s close econo- 
my, or the misery and neglect that must have 
followed the neglect of such needful care and in- 
dustry, was a thing of the past, all memory of 
which vanished with her childhood, and for years 
she had lived where everything was of the best 
and plentifully provided. The change from such 
a mode of life to that which, through her mar- 
riage, she had accepted was as marked and strange 
as tar as food and furnishing was concerned as it 
would have been for her mistress’s daughter. 

This good servant knew nothing of housekeep- 
ing but what she had acquired in her employer's 
abode. When ‘‘in service” everything was pro- 
vided ready for her use. She had no buying, no 
bills to pay, and no idea of what the elaborate 
and genteel cooking she was called upon to do 
had cost. And all this expense was perfectly 
proper in her mistress’s position, but utterly be- 
yond what she could afford in her husband’s 
house. She had seen provisions purchased in 
large quantities—not by the pound. She had 
been trained to make everything as nice and good 
as she could—not to study how to prepare a dinner 
from the smallest possible amount, and without 
any of the delicacies that loaded her employers 
table. There two, three and four courses was the 
common rule ; now one simple course must suffice. 
Fish, flesh and fowl, pies, puddings, cake and 
sweetmeats were the old order ; how unlike must 
be the new. 

She calls for money faster than her husband’s 
earnings can supply. She must have this or that 
convenience ; has never worked without it ; knows 
no other way of managing, or how to adapt her- 
self to her changed condition. She soon becomes 
dissatisfied with the humble home of only two or 
three rooms, perhaps uncarpeted and meagerly 
furnished. Now and then she rouses to renewed 
efforts, hoping to bring the expenses within the 
sum she cannot but know is all her husband 
ean furnish. But repeated failures discourage 
her, and her efforts relax. She looks back with 
strange longings to the ‘‘flesh-pots of Egypt.” 
Then she becomes careless in her person and 
about her house ; negligent in preparing her 
meals, and indolent and fretful when her husband 
comes home. 

In the early days the husband grieves that he 
cannot give her all she deems needful, but soon 
becomes angry and annoyed at the waste and 
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lack of care. He sees his hard-won substance 
melt as snow before the sun. He reproaches he7 
with extravagance. She accuses him of mean- 
ness. She grows sullen and cross, he quarrelsome 
and moody, or, worse, seeks forgetfulness in the 
grog-shop ; and all their hopes of a pretty, neat, 
quiet home vanish forever. 

Is not this a picture frequently seen as the re- 
sults of such marriages? Yet, although pitiable, 
is it strange? We never see these girls leave a 
good home and marry without feeling sad; tor 
we have known s° many made worthless and un- 
happy by the change, and so far we cannot tell 
how to remove the difficulty. While those need- 
ing and employing servants require—and justly— 
that their work must be done in the best manner, 
these girls of necessity acquire a mode of per 
forming it which makes it very difficult to man 
age for themselves in entirely dissimilar circum- 
stances. 

The young men, also, who go out to service in 
gentlemen’s families as waiters, coachmen, gar- 
deners, or in any position that gives them their 
meals in their employer's house, become accus- 
tomed to a bill of fare very different from that 
which they must accept when they marry, and 
found a home of theirown. The disposition to 
pattern after their employers in dress, food, and 
“privileges” will in the end keep both poor, dis- 
contented, and open to many temptations. With 
tke Irish this is particularly true. They are nat- 
urally improvident, over-sanguine, and reckless 
of consequences. It is almost impossible to per- 
suade them to lay by a part of their wages. Their 
money is spent as soon as pav-day comes around, 
either for dress, wedding frolics, ‘‘ wakes,” or to 
help some of the interminable list of brothers, 
sisters, or cousins out to this country ; and then, 
unless they both remain in service after marriage, 
they begin their new life with nothing. They 
take rooms, aud call it ‘‘ going to housekeeping.” 
But they have no provision for the future or for 
every day’s recurring wants save what the hus- 
band may bring home every Saturday night, or 
what the wife receives for washing and ironing, 
orsewing. If he is industrious and receives good 
wages, and she willing to work steadily, without 
“ privileges,” or the ‘‘ half day out” that she had 
when in service, they may manage to keep the 
wolf from the door unless sickness, accidents or 
children make too heavy drafts on the small purse. 

If this class of our population could be made to 
save a small portion of their wages every week 
before their marriage their prospects for the fu- 
ture would be brighter. A deposit in the Sav- 
ings Bank, if but of a few pennies, every pay-day 
could easily be made by every man and woman 
while unmarried, by simply denying themselves a 
few frolics and much extravagance in dress. But 
asa class they literally obey the precept, ‘‘ Take 
no thought for the morrow.” 

Among the Catholics their church fees are a 
heavy drain upon their wages, and the mystery 
is how, if strictly honest, our serving girls can pay 
these heavy fees and spend so much on dress. 
Such eager devotees of fashion are they that it 
requires keen eyes to distinguish across the street 
the millionaire from her cook, as far as dress is 
concerned ; the latter is often the more heavily 
laden with flounces, fringes, feathers, or other 
absurdities of fashion. Once in a great while we 
find a girl who will save something weekly, but 
these are rare cases. 

Must these girls then always live at service— 
looking forward to no other home than their 
employer’s house ; no other companionship than 
what they find among their fellow servants; or 
marry, only to bring upon themselves many dis- 
comforts, severe trials, or abject poverty? This 
should not be so; but how can our ladies teach 
their servants not only how to work acceptably 
for those who have plenty, but also combine 
lessons which will prepare them to be able 
and content to live comfortably upon smali in- 
comes ? 

This isa difficult lesson for the mistress to teach 
—a still harder one for the servant to practice. 
‘“*Oh, what can I do at all!” said one newly mar- 
ried. ‘‘I am sure I don’t know how to manage. 
I keep forgetting that I haven’t a whole barrel of 
flour or sugar or a tub of butter to go to when | 
please, and I run to the grocery twenty times for 
one thing or another before I can get our simple 
dinner ; and then, oh, my! how it costs. I never 
dreamed how fast the money goes, just for some 
thing to eat. And, dear me! it’s just so with 
everything.” 

‘* Well, I know I’d never dare to marry,” said 
another. ‘I should have myself and the old man 
in the poorhouse in a month.” 
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Che Little Folks. 


MOUSIE’S MISTAKE. 
By Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


NE morning Miss Mousie was playing her pranks 
Around her beloved mamma, 
They were safe in their snug little hole of a home 
And thought not of bolt nor of bar. 
Now, mother-mouse thought it was time for her child 
At her work to be taking a share, 
So she started her off on a foraging tour, 
And told her of cats to beware. 








In the pantry above there is plenty of food, 
Now creep softly up to the door ; 
See the cake? See the pie? Now quickly leap through 
This nice little hole in the floor. 
Look out for the cat, look out for the boys, 
And—if you espy any cheese 
Remember your mammy, you dear little mouse, 
And bring me a bit, if you please !”’ 


So up Mousie crept, and her two little eyes 

Were sparkling with eager delight, 
‘Such a glorious nibble as now I will have! 

I never beheld such a sight! 

But see, here’s a nice little bit in this box, 
Here close by the hole in the floor’ — 

One spring, and one squeak! ah! down that sly hole 
Poor Mousie will never creep more ! 








DODGING FOR LIFE. 


By THE Rev. Irvine L. BEMAN. 


OHN KING was sent in haste on an errand to 
his uncle’s, a mile distant. His way led along 
a well-trodden path across a belt of woods. 

It was in Western Pennsylvania in the dark 
years of Indian wars; but the savages had not 
been seen in that vicinity for some time, so that 
no danger was feared for the lad on such a short 
trip. Indeed, he had passed over the same road 
almost every day since his father moved into the 
Presque Isle country, two years before, and had 
never met anything stranger than a wild turkey 
or a deer. 

John wasa brave, athletic boy of fourteen, quite 
noted in the settlement for his punctuality, and 
as sure to return on time as an express. As he 
left the door he noticed that it was one o’clock, 
and said in a jolly tone to his parents : 

‘* Now fora race with the shadow; I shall be 
back before it reaches the two mark.” 

So many years ago the pioneers of the borders 
measured the flight of time by a sort of sun-dial 
on the cabin floor. A spot was selected where in 
clear days the sun shone full through the narrow 
window, and when some officer having a watch 
was present the line of shadow made at noon by 
the perpendicular window-casing was drawn 
along the floor. Then the hours and half hours 
were spaced off on either side the noon mark for 
the forenoon and afternoon. This kind of clock 
answered very well when the skies were clear, but 
in cloudy weather a settler’s family was sadly 
adrift on the flood of time. 

When the shadow had crept across the two 
mark, the mother noted it, and said to herself, 
“For once John is outdone.” When half past 
two was reached she went to the door and looked 
for him; when the three mark was passed she 
felt very anxious about him, and called to her hus- 
band who was in the field near by. But their 
confidence in the young fellow’s ability to take 
care of himself was such that they waited, though 
uneasily, until after four, when the father slung 
his gun across his shoulder and started up the 
path by which the absentee was expected. 

Mr. King was a fine specimen of a border man, 
tall, strong, steady-nerved, brave and intelligent. 
He was an experienced hunter and a successful 
Indian fighter. 

But now, leaving him, as with cat-like step and 
watchful eye he threads the belt of woods, let us 
go with John and discover the cause of his 
unusual delay. 

He had done his errand, his aunt had stuffed his 
pockets with parched corn, and on his return he 
had reached a certain bend in the path where he 
sat down on a mossy bank to tighten the strings 
of his coarse shoes. Just as the matter was fin- 
ished, a noise caused him to look sharply among 
the trees, when he espied within a few rods, run- 
ning toward him with uplifted tomahawk, an 
exceedingly large Indian. A glance was enough 
to start the lad to his feet and prompt him to his 
best speed for safety. But the warrior’s position 
was such as to cut him off from the path to his 
own home, or to his uncle’s; so that no way was 
left him but to strike into the untrod forest and 
run for life. He had gone but a little distance 
when he heard the steps of his pursuer rapidly 





overtaking him, and knew that he could not 
escape by flight. And to aggravate his case, he 
saw at this instant, just before him, a large tree 
upturned by the roots and lying directly across his 
course. 

His fate seemed sealed; every instant he ex- 
pected to feel the edge of the battle axe ; and such 
a horror had he of the knife, and of having his 
scalp stretched on a hoop to dry, that he involun- 
tarily put up his band to save his head, a fact 
about which, in after years, he used to laugh 
heartily. The tree, toward which desperation 
impelled the boy’s feet, had grown in three parts, 
and as it fell the largest was uppermost, some six 
or seven feet high, and the other two directly 
underneath like the rails of a fence; while the 
great flake of earth adhering to its roots made a 
eross sec’ion of wall two feet thick, a rod long, 
and ten or twelve feet high. What a trap! 

But as he came close to it he saw that the three 
prongs, as they lay one under another, were far 
enough apart for him to slip between, which he 
instantly did, just in time to dodge a furious but 
fruitless blow from the tomahawk. 

The Indian, perceiving that the place was too 
small to admit his huge body, swiftly sprang 
around the root, thinking to catch his victim on 
the further side. But the keen-eyed lad was too 
wary for him. Detecting the red-skin’s purpose, 
like a flash he slipped back between the fallen 
trees, so that, as his bloodthirsty enemy dashed 
in sight with a yell, the barricade was still between 
them. At this the savage rushed to the fence, 
and placing his hands on the upper tree, attempted 
to jump over, but he could not spring so high. 
Then he tried to crawl through where John had 
just gone, but found only room for his ugly head. 

After a little he turned about, and saying in 
broken English, ‘‘Good by—me go ’way,” walked 
slowly behind the root and disappeared. The 
boy knew, however, that it was only a trick, and 
kept his eyes and ears alert against surprise. 

Immediately he detected the snakish eyes of 
the savage gleaming at him from among the dry 
leaves on the ground at the corner of the root on 
the opposite side of the fence, where the old ras- 
cal had crept in order to watch the youngster 
unseen. 

After lying in this position for two or three 
minutes, only his head in sight and that covered 
with leaves, he made another dash around the 
root. But John was too quick for him, and slip- 
ped safely between the logs once more. 

Failing again, the wicked red-skin resorted to 
another ruse. He began to parley, saying, ‘‘Me 
good Injun—me no hurt. Shake hand!” And he 
thrust his hand through the barricade. Ofcourse 
he did not succeed in cheating the little fellow by 
such a shallow device, and so again changed his 
tactics. 

Presenting his gun he commanded John to sur- 
render or be shot; but the lad preferred to die by 
a bullet rather than a tomahawk, and so stood his 
ground. Strangely enough, the Indian did not 
shoot ; but after looking across the sights of his 
gun and making fearful faces he placed the wea- 
pon behind a tree some rods away, and resorted 
to the dodge of parleying once more. 

‘‘Injun hungry—good boy go home get Injun 
bread.” 

But John did not think it best to start for 
home on such an invitation. 

The next effort was to kill the lad by throwing 
his tomahawk at him between the trees; but he 
miscalculated the space, and struck the weapon 
against a log, breaking out the handle, which, 
falling at John’s feet, was immediately picked up 
by him as a means of defense. 

One of the savage’s devices, by which perhaps 
he meant to frighten his victim, was to place his 
hideous face at the opening between the logs, and 
how! and gnash at him like a wolf. 

But the boy’s courage had rallied, and he 
began to pelt his enemy with stones and lumps of 
earth obtained from the upturned soil, giving him 
many a stinging hit. This so maddened the 
Indian, that he drew his scalping knife and gave 
chase for a long time, perhaps thinking to tire 
the youngster out by constant dodging. But in 
this plan he was mistaken, for a resolute, hard- 
working, frontier boy has a vast fund of endur- 
ance. Once the gleaming knife, thrust between 
the logs after hifu, came near doing its bloody 
work ; but John’s grit was aroused, and he struck 
the brutal hand a heavy blow with the tomahawk 
handle. 

But the many turns and tides, tricks and dodges, 
of that fearful struggle can never be related. 
There are some scenes too tragical for words; 
besides, the particulars are covered under the 





drifts of forgetfulness ever heaping above the 
past. 

Of course, during all that terrible afternoon 
John’s thoughts and eyes were constantly turning 
in the direction of his home. He knew that his 
father would seek him before night, and as the 
hours wore on he began to look with great 
anxiety for his coming. He had the common faith 
of all children in paren's, and felt they would not 
leave him to perish. 

At length he caught a distant glimpse of a 
form coming up the path. Oh how his heart 
bounded ! 

With renewed force he began again to hurl at 
his foe everything he could seize, raising such a 
commotion as to attract his father’s notice, who, 
cowprehending the whole scene at a glance, stole 
up within gun shot of the unsuspecting red man. 

The sequel is soon told. The erack of the 
settler’s rifle signaled the Indian’s fate. 

The warrior’s weapons and trinkets were taken 
as trophies ; the gun, having a bullet but no 
powder in its chamber, could not be fired, thus 
explaining why he bad not shot the lad when he 
threatened to do so. 

These trophies are still treasured by the grand- 
children of our hero, who are justly proud of such 
an exploit. 

In those early times American boys were trained 
in a school that developed a rugged and noble 
manhood. 





Pussles. 


A QUOTATION ENIGMA. 
Take one word from each of the following quotations and 
form a sentence in * Paradise Lost’”—Book VIII. 
* Music's golden tongue 
Flatter'd to tears this aged man and poor.” 


—Keats. 
** Look round the habitable world, how few 


Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue.” 


“ Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost.” 


—Ooleridge. 
“ All nature is but art unknown to thee; 


All chance, direction which thou canst not see.”’ 
— 


“O world! O Life! O Time! 
Oa whose last steps I climb 
Trembling at that where I had stood were 


“ Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate.” 
“ Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries.” 
“They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy.” 
** He hath a daily beauty in his life.” 
—Shakespeare. 
“A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and bis cares dividing.” 
— Rogers. 
**The lion is not so fierce as they paint him.” 
—Herbert. 
** The tall, the wise, the reverend head 
Must lie as low as ours.” 
“She in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime.” 
—Shakespeare. 
“ Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar.” — Wordsworth, 
AGNES LEE. 


ley. 
—Longfellow. 


—Scott. 


—Gray. 


— Watts. 


DOUBLE MEANINGS. 
1. A city in Nevada, or the goddess of morning. 
2. A city in England, or the name of a college. 
3. A valley in Florida, or the name of an authoress, 
4. A city in Georgia, or the name of a philosopher. 
EMMA ANDERSON, 
A HALF WORD SQUARE. 

A show. 

A performance. 

A pronoun. 


A consonant. HORACE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 11. 


Enigma Blanks—Whole word, Flamingos. 

1. Orders were given to lower the sail and to fling the flag to the 
breeze fur a signa 

2. The blacksmith was accused of laming the nag by ve the 
nail = — far 

3. 7) ‘being chiefly oil the vessel was soon a 

4. When't the lady found the room s0 warm she sen 
to bring her fan, 

5. As ouronly — was the arrival of the mail once a week, 
the days seemed to / 
pat ee a was asked to sing a song. she said she didn’t care a 

shed 

7. There was such a dense fog that not a man expected to set foot 
on ge native soil again. But they survived, and returned without 
much gain. 


A Mythological Acrostic— 
Eury dice. 


ror 00% son, 


Leander. 
meer ee. 
ps 


Rhadamanthus, 
Atlas. 


ELECTRA. 
A Diamond Puzzle— Cc 


ART 
CRUEL 
K EN 


A Drop-Vowel Puzzle— 
Heaven’s open vault, 


Studded with stars unutterably bri 
Thro’ which the moon’s euclouded : grandeur rolls, 
ms like a canopy which love has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. 
—Percy B. Shelley. 

4 Word Square— VALE 
ARID 

M 

E 
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CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 


A POSITIVE, RADICAL, AND UNDOUBTED 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


WILL PROMPTLY AND RADICALLY CURE CONSUMPTION, 
{And absolutely prevent its development in all cases of predisvosition or threatened attack. 








FOR CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, LOSS OF VIGOR 
AND APPETITE, DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, 


AND ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME & SODA 
iS A SPECIFIC, 


Being unequalled as a VITALIZING TONIC and BRAIN, 
NERVE and BLOOD FOOD. 


Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


36 John St., New York. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


te” IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Beware of SPURIOUS IMI- 

TATIONS and ADULTERATIONS. Inquire for and use only 

* WINCHESTER’S preparation, established 18 years, and whose 
purity and excellence is universally acknowledged. 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


a BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the fol'owing 
Branch Factories will abundantly testify : 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New York ; 83 West Van Buren St., C hicago, Til, ; 210 South 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro,’s, 
No. 2 North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 

Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 
Please stetepaper you saw this in. ° 











THE BEST S.S. Papers in the FIELD 


Taken by Live Schools of All Denominations. Christian Always—Scctarian Never. 
The Little Sower’}:3)5.2""5")| The Golden Lesson‘); 


zine for Sun- 
best Sunday-School paper in the world, Faultless | day-school Teachers, devoted to Sunday- a = 





typography, freshness and originality, and beautiful | sons and Sunday-school work. By C. Jacobs 
illustrations. Weekly, in clubs of ten copies, 60 cts. | Fresh, full and vigorous. The best of its Pd, $1.00 
per year. Monthly Magazine, $1.00 per year. | per year. One month on trial FREE. Send for it. 


The Little Chief *7;"",;'""":!| The Good Seed #3 2°2"";,.22" 


: Leaf is soconvemient 
pictures—is the largest and finest paper published for | in form, and so p-rfect in make-up, that it is recog 
the little ones of the Infant Class. nized as the Model I.esson Paper. 

Weekly, in clubs of ten, only 50 cents per year. | 100 copies one month, $1 00; one year, $9 00. 


You are invited to Send for Specimens. Compare them with others. then SELE CT THE BEST 
ADDRESS SHIVEL & SMITH, » Indianapolis, Ind. 


$66 2.7008 Bars oT Eire Termsang #S gat: PHOTOGRAPHS 


wae Fancy Cards, ten tints, with your | name in 


Try us. SCHELL BROS., Malden, N. Y. MR d MRS BEECHER 

. an . ad 
JAMES V, SCHENCK, The ~) y= demand for accurate portraits of 
Mr. and Beecher has induced us to secure 


such pictures, and we can now supply 


183 Canal St., N. Y. IMPERIAL PHOTOCRAPHS, 


mounted on fine card board, 10x12 inches, at the 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED following rates : 


h Phecorraph of either......... 75 cts. 
CRESCENT SPRING BED Or the tWO.................sceseree $1.25. 
Sent by a ‘a | boards, id. Th 
’ photographs are by the soceriea Phew artis we 
WHICH OBTAINED THE G. G. ROCK WOUD, 


17 Union Square, New York. The picture of Mr. 
H ic H EST AWA R D Beecher is the latest one he has sat for, and is in 
every ———- life-like and admirable. 
AT THE Each picture bears the 
FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPH 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 1876, | ° “"*"* onan. Goma. 


To any subscriber who wil) send us a new sub- 
scriber to the Christian Union we will send a pho 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF tograpn of Mr. Beecher, or for two subscribers, the 


photographs of both Mr. and Mrs. Beecher—if the 
request js made when the subscription is sent in. 


Spring Beds and Bedding, | auantitics."“Xadress ‘“"° ‘"2e ¥ Purchased ts 














ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 





DELLUC & CO, 


685 BROADWAY, 
Makes a specialty of 
DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash ; 
DELLUC’S GLYCERINE SANS-PAREIL HAIB 
TONIC, 

an indispensable Hair-Dressing ; 

DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and invalids; 


DELLUC’S TOILET WATERS, 
Viz.: Violet, New MownHay, a. gouny- Club 
Rose Geranium, &c., 

DELLUC’S IRIS SAC ane, 
DELLUC’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
PURE VANILLA. 

AU prepared carefully by 
EK. FUUGERA, Chemist, 
New York and Brooxklyn. 


VACUUM CURE. 


cu rT WITHOUT MEDICINE pos 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C.M.NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referring to his wonderful restoration toa 
state of perfect mental and physica! vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell, is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medica) profession, The theory of it 
isso rational and clear, en principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
amine itimpartially. The list of cases treated by 
Dr. Newell! within the past five years shows alarge 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Br. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatmentinmy own case. And Lheartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 


Ww. R. ALGER, 













TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


How to be cured, without drugs or medicine. 
Sent free to to ALL_INVALIDS. Address, with 
stamp, DR. PITT ROBINSON, 

Saratoga, N. Y. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver-« 
tiser and the Publi anor by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


A GREAT OFFER ! fenestrated 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers incinding 
WATER®>’ atlower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUAKE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS INCLUD'NG 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayenr. “2° Stop Orcans 
$50. 4 stops $58. 7 Stops 868.8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $88, 12 stops 8100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discourt’o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,eic, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONRK, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square. N.Y. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
The New York “ Times’ says: ‘‘ Waters’ Orches- 


trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 








one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects cap- 
able of being produced by the player are singularly 
fine. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal knowl- 
edge.—N. Y¥. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


A complete guide to advertisers. / wee Haven J 
A necessity to all who advertise. Louisville Coamnevetal 
“Th he most complete and reliable vem A | aa 
NWA Conetie —Sent free to all w: 
YER dvertising IMES BUILDING 
Li GENTS, R py 
N. W v.A oo le before mak any advertising 
contracts. Our business is large. acilities unsur 
Dassed ices the lowest. Terms the best. 








DANCING SKELETON! 
A Mystery! What makes it dance 
* Spiritua istic” humbuggery out- 
done. A jointed figure of a Skeleton 
14 inches high, will dance slow or 
fast at command of the Director 
whe may beinany part oftheroom 
May be examined by Spectators, 
who cannot discover the trick. 
Similar to * Prof. Pepper’s”’ Danc- 
ing skeleton. Immensely sensa- 

tional. Sent with full directions 
lay for 2% cts. Richards M’ty 

0. Ashland Block, Chicago. 
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CARPET HOUSE 


IN BROOKLYN. 
605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON ST., Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


TITOS. 





HARDING MANUFACTURING | C0,’S 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 


Warranted Wamsutta Muslin and 3-ply all linen 
bosoms. The best-fitting shirts in America. We 
sell 6 for $7.50; t» measure, 6 for 88.50. 4-ply 
Linen Cuffs. 6 pairs for $1.50. 4-ply Linen Col- 
lars.G for 75 cts. Pure Linen Handk’fs,™ very 
fine.” 6 for $1.50. Our Unfinished Shirts. 6 for 
86.00, are the best that can be made. 
We will make a discount for the month of 
pril of 5 per cent. 
on all orders by mail. Send measures of length of 
arm bent, from centre of back to end of cuff, exact 
measure of neck, and size of collar worn. 

467 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite Gallatin Place, Brooklyn. 





CIDE, BOX AND PACE PLAITING, 
' From One Cent a yard artistically made 
MRs. VAN ALST’ 
308 FULTON STREET, BROOKLY N, 
Successor to Mrs. Watkin 
Cutting and Fitting by an Artist rh plier whogives 
ladies the sreetGiKs. VAN ALS and most perfect fit. 


ANA 
um LINERY AND DRESSMAKING EST AB- 
ASHMENT, 308 FULTON ST.. BROOKLYN. 


=| Wigs. Toupees. Wigs. 


W. R, CAMERON’S OLD STAND, 


327 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





Saratoga Waves, invisivie and inimitable. Those 
who appreciate superior work should examine our 
very lurge Stock of Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, Half 
Wigs, Toupees, Long Hair Braids or Switches, 
every color and shade. We Select and Import our 
own Goods from Paris,and can sel) at the very 
Lowest Prices. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


General Assortment of 


BOOTS & SHOES 
Headquarters for E. C. BURT'S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
maii on receipt of price. 
Gz Price List furnished on application. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 














: ; . HORATIO C. KING, Publisher 
Prices to Suit the Times. 27 Park Place, N. Y. y 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street, Chicago. 





ESTA BLISHED 1839. 


Stewart & Co. 


174 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, 


Offer one of the LARGEsT assortments of 


CARPETINCS 


EVER EXHIBITED. 
MOQUETTES, $2 to $3.50 per Y age. 
VELVETS, $1.50 to $2.50 oper Yard 
BODY BRU SSELS, $1.50 to $2 per Yard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 81 to $1.25 per Yard. 
INGRAINS, SUc. to $1 per Yard. 

Also, a Large Assortment of UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, com rising Lace Curtains, Cornices, 
Lambrequins, Mattresses, and every article known 
to the trade; all at the Lowest Kates possible. 


STEWART & CO. 


Cc OAK AND DRESS WAREROOMS, 
MIS DUNNE 


8 E. 
155 PIERREPONT STREET, 

Has now ready ail the new styles of Mantillas, 
sacques and dolmans; also the latest designs in 
dresses. Ladies wishing to furnish their own ma- 
teriais can have their garments made in the very 
best and most fashionable manner, at the shortest 
notice. 

Prices very moderate 

Particulur attention is paid to the cloak trade. 
The newest patterns constantly received. 

Ball and evening dresses and wedding tr usseaus 
made a specialty. 

A fine assortment of cloak and dress trimmings. 

Wareroums 155 PIERREPONT 8St., near Fulton, 
Brooklyn. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 


29 Concord Street, between Fulten and 
Wasbington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family helo of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good wowen fur do. 
mestic service with ut regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 











JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, | 


126 & 128 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, 


Have now a Fine Stock of 


BLACK & COLORED SILKS 
NEW SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
FOULARD AND ALSACE CAMBRICS, 
English and French Fancy 
Hosiery, 

And all other Dry Gods suitable for the Sens n 

And at the Lowest Prices. 


SIDE PLAITINC. 
BOX PLAITINC. 


Bone while you wait. Low Prices. Prompt At 
tentio 


WM. KRINES, 163 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, 


Between Gold and Prince Streets. 
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Farm and Garden, 





AND TURNIPS FOR CAT- 
TLE AND SHEEP. 


Tue ‘* Rural New Yorker” says that 
the practice common in most of our dairy 
districts, of killing calves when only a 
few hours old, in order to save the milk 
which they would require in rearing, is 
in our opinion, carried to a far greater 
extent than is either necessary or profit- 
able. It certainly seems to be a needless 
species of cruelty to both mother and 
offspring, and while we have no dispo- 
sition to interefere with the personal 
rights of dairymen, or force our opin- 
ions upon their notice, we are inclined 
to think there are better ways of dis- 
posing of surplus calves than ** deacon- 


SWEDES 


ing.” The truth is we have none too 
many cows, or beef cattle, and it is a 


shame to destroy tens of thousands of 
ealves annually which bring nothing to 
the owner except the few shillings re- 
ceived for the skin. 

It is certainly possible to raise these 
calves without giving them fresh new 
milk, for with a little ski nmed milk and 
hay tea they will thrive almost if not 
quite as well as upon the pure lacteal 
fluid. Fifty years ago, Sir James Stew- 
art Denham, of Scotland, instituted ex- 
periments in raising calves with hay 
tea, taking them from their mothers 
when three days old, and those experi- 
ments were eminently successful. Two 
pounds of hay were steeped in twenty 
quarts of water, and then boiled down 
one-half, and to this was added a quart 
of skimmed milk. In some instances 
molasses was added also to give sweet- 
ness, and the calves not only thrived 
upon this diet but preferred it to fresh 
milk. 





WOOL GROWING. 

Woo. can be profitably grown as an 
essential part of farm rotation in the 
Eastern and Middle States. But in the 
Western States it will pay a man a hand- 
some profit if he devotes his whole 
attention to this branch of industry. 
Now there are millions of acres of un- 
occupied land—I estimate 50,000 in the 
mountains of the South, and the plains 
of the southwest, as well as the grassy 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, includ- 
ing a large portion of a part of the States 
west of the Mississippi and all the 
Territories, in which the merino may 
flourish with undisturbed sway. The 
publie lands of the United States and 
Territories—originally comprised some 
1,800,000,000 acres. Of this there remain, 
unsold and unappropriated, about 1,- 
000,000,000 acres. Kansas and Colorado, 
where parks are clad in everduring 
verdure, is a sheep’s paradise, contain- 
ing some fifty millions of unoccupied 
land. In Wyoming there are about 
forty millions of acres. This belt is un- 
doubtedly the pasture-land of America; 
the home of the buffalo, elk, and ante- 
lope. The extent of grazing land in this 
vast area can with difficulty be esti- 
mated; but it may be illustrated by a 
single example. One of the prominent 
parks in Colorado, San Louis, comprises 
an area twice the size of thestate of New 
Hampshire; its plains are dotted with 
timber, but are mostly covered with 
nutritious grasses upon which stock 
may subsist without shelter most of the 
year. Upon the slopes of the mountains 
are dense forests of pine, spruce, cedar, 
oak and other growth which afford an 
exceeding valuable consideration in 
checking the raw north winds which 
would otherwise bring immediate 
destruction to a flock. 

The grazing season practically 1s 
Spring, but the herd will crop nutri- 
tious grasses through the Summer 
months on the mountains until the snow 
appears again, when the grass of the 
valleys, undisturbed during the later 
months of Summer, yields rich pastur- 
age of uncut hay in which flocks, by 
thousands, luxuriate during the Winter 
months. Certainly here is room enough 
for the extension of an industry so 
necessary to human subsistence and 
comfort, and so important an item in 
progressive agriculture. Only energy, 
enterprise, a little capital and prudent 
management are required to secure in- 





dividual fortune and the clothing 
supplies of a continent.—{N. J. Agricul- 
turist. 


Get good tools for your farm even if 
it costs something. Don’t impede the 
work by furnishing your help with worn 
out, rusty, or poorly-constructed imple- 
ments. It may be a poor workman who 
quarrels with his tools, but it is certain 
that a good workman and good tools 
belong together. Discard the eld de- 
crepit plow, and save the price of a new 
one in the improved quality of the 
work, the lightened labor of the team, 
and the saving of valuable time. Let 
the worn out drill which scattered seeds 
too lavishly in some places, and left 
others quite destitute of seed, fall quiet- 
ly to pieces in the rest which its long 
term of service has merited, and put a 
new one in its place. In short, in all 
departments of farm work, the motto 
which has so long done honor to the 
dictionary makers is not too trite to be 
valuable. ** Get the best,’’ and make the 
best use of it.—{Ex. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 









INSIGES PAGES ... ..cccccccccesscccccsess ... 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.... ........ eneccests 0.75 - 
Outside page. 0.75 “ 
Reading Notices.............++.- . ..+-$1.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties nut Known t& 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handeo 
in on or before Wednesday, and fur outside pages 
yn or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 





SINGLE COPIES, 8 CENTS. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


CHURCH EQU IPME NT. 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


PASTORS or TRUSTEES Building or Repairing 
Churches should read our Hand-Book on Fresco- 
Sent free. 

ORSAY & CU., 
oe soe pams. 

561 and wea. Broa ew York. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establis' 1 in 1837. 

Superior Be!!< of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc , 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- eens Fir 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully W ‘anted 

Illustrated Catalogue sent F 

Vaxovzey & Tier, 102 E. a St... Cin- 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, |: 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quate om of Bells. 
Special attentin given to CHI ace ‘BELLS 
iw Illustrated c atalogue sent free 














Painting, Lighting, Ventilation, &e. 
Address dD 

















--ati 





Church, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low-prieed, warrant- 
ed. Catalogue with 760 testimonials, prices, etc., sent free. 
_Blymyer Manufacturing Cor, Cincinnati,O, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


i > etc., known & the public since 
are made at * THE WEN EELY 

Kot Y.’* West Troy. N. Y. 
Goueoe Cataloques free. 








AL 
ioe Patent 
No Agencies. 








& 7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 











WORLD § EXPOSITIONS 
Paris, Vienna, Santiago 


1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


On ty OrnGans assionep Finst Rank at Centenntac. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
work of such excellence without unequaled facilities for manufacture. 


EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Ive ovtase, double reed organ 
F h tremulant, ; 1 0 0 
Ive octave organ, nine “stops 
F with voix celeste, 1 1 14 
Seid also P.,. monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays, <A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for tenquarters, Catalogues free, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St, 25 Union Sq.  . 250 Wabash Ave, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





OFFICHK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 

NEW YORK, 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 

the Company, submit the following State- 

ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1876. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
eee hen stele ames 


Premiums on _ not marked off 
Ist January, 13 


January 24th, 1877. 


. $4,929,197 66 
2,172,260 07 





~ we 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upc n Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1876, to 3lst December, 1876........ $5, 061, 095 12 
Losses paid during the same . 
EEA ae $1,865, 198 0 
Returns of Pre- wa H 
miums and Ex- 
PONBEB ....+.--+- $1,038,410 35 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


$11,068,700 00 


wise 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
Interest, and,sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at. ..... 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 
Cash in Bank 





Total Amount of Assets............. ‘ b 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon wiil cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for goid pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums #f the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist Decemper, (876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTE 

FRANCIS SKIDD 
ALEXANDER V. ‘i AKE, 
AD@LPH LEMOYNE, 
ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


J.D. JON 

CHARL poly DENNIS, 
W.H. H. MOORE, 
LEWIS CURTIS 
CHARLES H. RU SSELL, 


JAMES Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L, STUART, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 


ADAM T. SAC 
HORACE GRA 
EDMUND W. Conures, 
JOHN ELLIO" 

WILLIAM Baye E, 
WILLIAM H. Foae, 
PETER V. KLNG. 


JOSIAH O. Low, K ETT, 

WILLIAM a DODGE, 

ROYAL PH 

THOMAS F. "You NGS, 

C. A. HAND, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice ~~ 


- HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Cash Capital.............-.....- .. $500,000 00 








Re-Insurance Fund.............. 525,127 30 
Outstanding Liabilities......... 108,362 15 
Bee BRIN s on dcc ccccccsccccccees . 509,393 14 





Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
- REMSEN LANE. Secretary. 


|PRIME ENJOYMENT 


FOR A YEAR, 
Less Than Four Cents a Week.. 


HOME MADE ATTRACTIVE 


BY LNTRODUCING THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Which, for more than fifty-five years 
HAS BEEN THE 


BEST STORY, SKETCH, 


AND 


FAMILY PAPER. 


As is wei] known all over the United States. It 
is publisned weekly. contains eignt large es, 
clearly printed on good paper; fiiled with the 
choicest stories and sketches by the best writers ; 
not sensational trash, but such as a mother is 
willing to have her chilaren read. The whole 
tone of the paper is pre and elevating. 

It also contains istorical aud Biographical 
articles; Scientific; agriculture and Household 
Departments ; Fashion Article weekly, fresh and 
unexcelled ; Humorous Netes; Literary Reviews; 
News Notes; Boys’ and Girls’ Columns; and 
Strong and Sparkling Editorials, ete..etc. 1s just 
such a paper as everybody loves to read, and the 
price is only 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Sample copy containing ciub rates, etc., sent on 
receipt of 3cent stump. Address 


BENNETT & FITCH, 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, ‘ * Strong Slat’? Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
wee Presses, ete. Blocas for Engravers. 
Pattern Letters for Machinists. 
VANDERBU RC SH, WELLS «& CO., 

110 Fuiton and 16 and 18 Dutch sts.. New York 











NTS and 3 cent stamp for 33 3 beautifel 
25 aE Curds, or 50 Scroll. or 50 White and 
Samples, with name. By Return Mail. Thou 


sands oor: at Wiaiiti7 at their be 
NNN, Box 279. Yocton. Mass 








_FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 





Before purchasing elsewhere, 


Send stamp for Catalogue of SEEDS to 
BEACH, Son & Co., 7 Barclay 8t., 
New York. 





New Rochelle Raspberry. 


Produces 500 bushels to the acre, hardy as an 
oak, fruit very large. Send for Catalogue and cer- 
tificates trom Downing, Parry, and others, who 
have seen this wonderful Berry. 1 plant, 75 cents; 
6, $3.50; 12, $6; 100, #35. 12 plants produce enough 
for a good-sized family. 100,000 gore! Pla 
Great America and others. W. ARP ENTER 
& SON, Bye, '\ Ww estchester Co., Ne Y. 


CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
for honse and garden culture, 
sent by mail, free of postage. 


Se is at ie a Llnstr’d Cat. PLAN 
Ad 


dress L. B.C satan nahin, Ik 


} OSES BY MAIL. —WE ‘OFFER FROM FROM 

our List, comprising over 500 varieties, 10,000 
well-rooted young roses ready for Spring plant- 
ing; our selection. $1.50 per dozen by mail; $8 per 
100, by express; buyers’ selection, $2 per dozen, by 
mail; $10 per 100, by express; also one year stro 
plants, 84 per dozen, by express; #20 per 100 by = 
press. Catalogues sent on receipt of three-cent 
stamp. MILLER & HAYES, Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


ou BL E TU BE ROSE-BU LBS.—FIRST 
gee vali Large Flowering Bulbs, 75c. dozen ; 
sf. it 1000; second wry ~ flowering bulbs, 
ae 33. 100; $20, 106 a few hundred extra 
aoe bulbs, $1 dozen; $5, (00; Dwarf Pearl, first 
quality flowering bulbs, $1.50 dozen; $lu, 100. If 
sent by mail, oa per dozen extra. 
MiLLER & HAYES 
“Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Texas Lands, 
Best Investment in the Nation! 


240 acres rich prairie loam, producing cot- 
ton, grains, fruit, and vegetables, and adapted 





to stock, lying in the hi and healthful lati- 
tude of North-western Texas, for the nominal 
sum of $266. 


Title Patent, direct and perfect. Taxes low. 
Worth several times the cost. Now is your 
time to ee a small sum fruitfully. No 
fraud. All work personally supervised. Handled 
in the interest of education in Texas. Full 
—, furnished on application, (with 
stam 

Re = Rev. Wm. Brush, D.D., E. 
Austin District, Austin, Texas; First Ratioeel 
Bank, Dallas, Texas: 

ddress, REV. L. H. CARHARTT. 


West Texas Conf. 

a al Box 17, Dallas, Texas 

$50 rae eggs and raising poultry by means 
horse . Centennial and game e Gold 

Medals, ana. 12 Siptomas have 

PROF. A. CORBETT, No. 7 Warren St, NY. Illus- 

trated Catalogue sent on receipt of 3c. postage. 


Y EA RLY profit from 12 hens by hatch- 








Are You Going to Paint ? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT 


The Most Beautiful and Durable 
Exterior Paint Known. 
White, and all the Fashionable Shades 


Sold by the Gallon, ready 
for Use. 





The finest residences in the country use it. 


Rev. 8. WESLEY LAKE says: “Our church, 
vaintee with your paint, looks splendid.” 

Gen. D. H. STROTHERS: “ It is economical.” 

F. F. THOMPSON, Esq,: “ My buildings look 
beautiful.” 

CHENEY BROTHERS: “ It is superior to lead.” 

P. T. BARNUM: “ The best I ever saw.” 


Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the 
finest residences in the country, with op 
of Colors, furnished free by dealers, and by t 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
No. 32 Burling Slip, New York. 


No. 171 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
PELEUCIDITE, for covering hard wood. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., 
equal to any press. Larger sizes 
for large work. Do your own print- 
ing and advertising and save money. 
Excelient spare 
for old or young. Fated 
made money making business apy- 

where. Send 3c. stamp for large Vesalogue to 
KELSEY & CO., Mfrs., Meriden, Conn 


A. HALL & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Buff, Porcelain Buff, Blue, 

Blue Black, &c. 

Warranted not to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 

made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
A COOD BUSINESS 


is ensured to an active, e si man by ad- 
dressing Box 2793, 3, Philadelpiia P.O. ¥ i 
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er ee DRY GOODS. Extraordinary Bargains, 
The Equitable Life Company. a seoneensae 
The failure of certain Life Insurance } RIDLEY & CONS 
Companies having created a most unfa- a ish dnd ta the pesens-ed Gee Ghiteed Geen ieee 
vorable feeling in life insurance circles Co., of New York. Corsets of ELEGANTLY PROPOR 


and with the public generally, the Equi- 
table, as one of the most noted for its 
soundness and successful management, 
at once proceeded to have made an ex- 
amination of its affairs outside, and in 
addition to the regular examination 
made annually by the Superintendent 


of the Insurance Department of the 
State. The first-named investigation was 


conducted by a number of well-known 
citizens, policy-holders or representa- 
tives of policy-holders, but not in any 
way connected with the conduct of the 
Company's affairs. These gentlemen 
are so well known in New York that 
their names are an ample guaranty of 
the sincerity and correctness of their 
report. The committee comprised Hon. 
C. D. Morgan, ex-Governor and ex- 
United States Senator; B. B. Sherman; 
William A. Wheelock; Morris K. Jessup, 
Banker; Charles G. Francklyn, Ameri- 
can Manager of the Cunard Line; James 
M. Morrison; Charles 8S. Smith; Freder- 
ick D. Tappen, and Cornelius S. Bliss. 
From the substance of the report pub- 
lished elsewhere it appears that the ex- 
amination was proceeded with slowly 
and with the utmost care and thorough- 
The result arrived at is in the 
highest degree assuring to the policy- 
holders. The entire management is re- 
viewed, and such criticism of details as 
seems called for not withheld. In 
closing the report the committee say: 


ness. 


18S 


“In closing this examination, intend- 
ed to be thorough, and in making this 
report, it is alike our pleasure and duty 
to state that the result of our investiga- 
tion of the affairs of this Society is in 
general satisfactory, that the Society is 
solvent beyond question, and that the 
policy-holders are amply secured in 
their investment. 

‘The business of this Society has been 
conducted ,with energy, ability and 
system, and its unparalleled growth 
since incorporated in 1859, counting, as 
it does, nearly 332,000,000 assets, and 
about $5, 000,000 surplus profits, accord- 
ing to the Society’s statement, shows 
uncommon industry and vigor on the 
part of its chief officers : and directors, 
and, in the opinion of this committee, 
places the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society: in the front rank of institutions 
of its kind.’ 


The Report of the Hon. J. F. Smyth, 
State Superintendent of Insurance, is 
in all respects confirmatory of the above, 


and closes with this handsome state- 
ment: 
“The examination has been of the 


most thorough and searching character, 
and the Superintendent believes that no 
corporation doing an insurance busi- 
ness, has been subjected to severer tests 
than this Society has, nothing having 
been taken for granted, but every item, 
both of assets and liabilities, conscien- 
tiously and exhaustively scrutinized. 
To accomplish this a force of ten per- 
sons, under the Chief Examiner of the 
Department, has been steadily engaged 
for nearly three months. The Superin- 
tendent is much gratified at being able 
to state that the result of this investiga- 
tion shows the complete solvency of the 
Institution; and that if the same energy 
and ability are displayed in its manage- 
ment and conduct from this time, as in 
the past, a career of solid commercial 
prosperity is before it.” 

The 
been 


reports, statements, etc., have 
issued in convenient pamphlet 
form for the use of Policy Holders ana 
any others desirous of being fully in- 
formed as to the condition of this re- 
markable Society. 


“If there is anything that tends to 
foresight, to the steady saving of means, 
and to comfort one in times of sickness 
and in old age by the promise of benefit 
to one’s heirs, it is a judicious insurance 
of one’s life. Therefore, whatever ca- 
reer of mismanagement gives a shock to 
the confidence of the community in 
such institutions is a gross crime; and it 
is a crime that you cannot cover over 
by any varnish of excuse. It is like 
every other crime which consists in the 
Misappropriation of trust funds held 
simply for administration. It is a blow 
‘truck at institutions whose beneficent 
tendencies run through the whole com- 
munity; and no man has a right to 
strike such a blow.”—({H. W. BEECHER. 








Grand & Allen sts., N. Y., 


FRENCH CHIP HATS, 
LATEST NOVELTIES: 


TELEPHONE, extra quality $2.25 and $2.50 
DANICHEFF, extra quality........... $1.75 and $2.00 
EQUESTRIAN, extra quality......... $1.5) and $1.75 
OXFORD, extra quality $1.25 and $1.50 


French Chip Hats, 50c. 


DUNSTABLE, TUSCAN, MILAN, AND OTHER 
BRAIDS, IN ALL THE 


LEADING SHAPES. 


FINEST CANTON DRESS AND SCHOOL HATs, 
l3c., 19¢., 25c. 

200 CASES SPLIT STRAWS AND LEGHORNS, 
75c., $1, $1.25. 





FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 

CHILDREN’S HATS, FULLY TRIMMED, 25c., 
5c., We., 63e., T5e., 88e,, $1.00. 

EXCURSION and TOURIST HATS, 1l5c., 25c., 
8lec., 38e. up. 

MARSEILLES SUN HATS and BONNETS, lic., 
1dc., 1S8e., 25e. 
THOUSANDS SILK NORMANDIBES, 802.,95c., $1.10. 
CHILDREN’S SILK NORMANDIES, 45c., 50c., 60c., 


soe. 





Black Dress Silks. 


BLACK TAFFETAS (quality 1), 65c.; 
69e. 

GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
95e., $1, $1.20, $1.25. 


SPEC 4 TENTION 
ESPECIAL ATTENTION, $1.36 SILK, 
TO OUR ‘ WORTH $1.50. 
FINER LINES, EXTRA CACHEMIRE FINISH, 
$1.59, $1.45, $1.50, $1.75 up. 


Al quality, 


HEAVY, 80c., 85c., 90c., 





LINES OF 


COLORED SILKS, 


20-INCH WIDE, 75c., 85c., 90c., $1 up. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND DOLMANS, 


LADIES’ CLOTH DOLMANS, $1.35, $1.95, 62.30. 
$2 85. $3.25 up. 
LADIES’ STUFF SUITS, from $3.85, $4, $4.50 up. 

LADIES’ PLAIN and STRIPE SILK SUITS, 
$17.00 up. 

We charge for 


Making Silk Dresses, $10 up. 


IMPORTED FRENCH IFLOWERS AND 
OSTRICH FEATHERS. 





ALL SILK RIBBONS. 
LINES OF BL pote WATERED SIX CENTS 
RBH. PER YARD, 


in 
BONNET RIBBONS. 
No. 12, l6e.; No. 16, 18e. 


SILK PARASOLS 


GROS ‘oui ies 9, 13¢. ; 
FOR CHILDREN, 3Svc., 


FOR LADIES, $1, #1.15,% 


50c., 75¢ . She., Fl up. 


5. $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25 up, 





BARGAINS IN 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


MOUNTED IN HORN, NATURAL WOOD 
STEEL, VEGETABLE-IVORY. EBONY, TOR. 
TOISE SHELL, CELLINOID, PEARL and GOLD, 
1VORY and GOLD. 





LACES, RUFFLINGS, TRIMMINGS, NOTIONS. 





LADIKS' AND GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODs. 





ALL THE NEW SHADES IN 
SILK, LISLE AND BERLIN GLUVES, 
2,3 AND 4 BUTTONS. 





FULL 


COLORS AND SIZES IN 


KID GLOVES, 


LINES OF 

44 CENTS 

) THEPAIR.,. 
FULL LINES OF ALL OUR OWN BRANDS, 

COMPRISING EVERY NEW SHADE-—2 BUT- 


TONS, 65e., 75e., Se. $1; 3 BUTTONS, 95e., $1.15, 
$1.50. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE LIST 


Sent by mail, free, on application. 
ORDERS by MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311 and 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 ALLEN sT. 


In LATEST DESIGNS & CHOICEST PATTERNS 
At Five Cents Per Yard. 
Also, YARD-WIDE CAMBRICS at & cents. 
NEW SHIRTING PRINTS at 6 1-4 cents. 
INDIA FOULARDS at 12 1-‘2c. per yard. 
INCLUDING a FRESH and 
ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT oi 


NOVELTIES 


In IMPORTED JACONETS and ORGANDIES. 
TOGETHEK with a VERY LARGE VARIBTY of 
FOULARD CAMBRICS, CANTON FOULARDS 
and COTTON DRESs GOODS, 
At EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY, 4th AV., 9th ana 10th STREETS. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 
Unlike any other establishment in the country. 
Foreign Dry Goods. Fancy Goods, and Novelties 
br every European steamer. 
Orders by mail receive special care. 
Catalogue 8 free. 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


IN 


Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmings, 
Bridal Appointments and Veils. 
Floral Garnitures tor Bal 
& Evening Costumes, 

“ Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES and BASKETS filled 
with beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, 
‘a specialty.”’ To the Trade and Institutions a 

discount. 
Goods sent C.0O.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER UO.,, 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
LOEWENSTEILN, Prop. 


9 Rue de Clery, P: aris. 








And Milward’s ** Helix’’ Neeaies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 


w//; Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 
and STYLk, is acknowledged the 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. For sale by all leadin 
} jobbersand retailers. Beware o 
unitations and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & RMON 






New Haven. Conn. 


~ HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
Ladies, Misses and Children 


Union Under Flan- 
nels. 
Emancipation Suits. 
Emancipation. _ 

Waist 





8. 

Chemilettes 

Dress Reform Corset 

é aists. 
Stocking Supporters. 

Skirt Suspenders. 


Please state where you saw 
advertisement in sending. 





For Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List address 


MRS. 8. A. HUTCHINSON, 


6 ‘ee 14th Stre et, New York. 








in addition to copy right. 
ligio-Scientific Manuscript. For par- 
ticulars, address AUTHORS’ P UB 


$00, %: 0O., 2] Bond Street, New York. 


FOR BUILDINGS, 

C lored Signs, Medals, Trade Marks, Line Drawings 
and names engraved upon glass by our new process. 
GLASS ORNAMENTING CO.,, 
HENRY A. LAW, Manager, 

153 & 155 Centre St., (S.W. cor. of Canal St.,) N.Y. 


F. P RO STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


E. P. ROE, 


leading and choicest kinds. 


for best Re- 





cheap. Send forerreular. Ad- 
drees. Cornwall-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. 


Extra ‘Fine Mixed Car 1s, with name, 10° “ts. 
post-paid. L. JONES & CU., Nassau, N.Y. 














TIONED FORM, 


NESS OF BI 


PERFECT AND NATURAL FULL 
woven in a FIRM and SEAMLES 
FABRIC, thus ing positive COMFORT and EAS} 
n use, ng a GRACEFUL, STYLISH, and 
FAULTLESS FIGURE to the wearer 

jur A A Corset, in the ab« 


isthe superi 


insur 





while yieldi 


sve qualities and durability 
yr of many 
A trial is solicited. 


corsets sold from 85 to § 


We claim 





retail. 














STANDARD CORSETS 


for quality, durability, low cost, and general satisfac 
tion. 

We have never failed of the highest awards when 
ever exhibited, and received two highest medals and 
diplomas from the Centennial Ju Our present pro 
duction exceeds 5000 pairs daily. Try our popular styles, 


and if not found at your store, i) cents for a 
CHARM, cheap qualit for BEAUTY 
cents for A A, #1 for FIFTH AVENUE, or 50 
cts. for CHILDREN’S WOVEN WAIST, with 
waist measure, and we wil! send the st-paid 
by mail. 





m pt 


Circular mailed on req 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO.. 


P. 0. Box 4928, NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fs.wins A OATS DENT. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


ON TERMS fg Oe tate tS. THOSE OF 
RGANIZED EXPRIL tein 1842. 


CASH ASSETS toon - 000. 





For Every Family. Ap» 
provedandr mmend- 
‘ ennial Medal 

1D a, Send for 
ular to 

v Path, treet, 
Near Third Ave. ‘New ¥e ork Citgo 





PAINT 


Your houses with the 


GLOBE 
White Lead and Mixed Paint Go's 
PAINTS. 


They are mixed ready for use nny shade or color, 


and +old iu any quantities from one quart to a 
barrel. 
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DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 


These Pain s are made of pure Whiie Lead, Zinc 
and Linseed Oil, held in solution and ready for use; 
are one-third cheaper and will last three times as 
long a8 Painis mixed in the ordinary way. Twenty- 
five dollars reward will be paid for every oance of 
adulteration found in them. ‘Thousands of houses 
and some of the finest villas in America are painted 
with these Paints. Send for testimonials of same. 
Also for Sampie Colors and Price Lists. 

GLOBE MIXED PAINT CO, 
Office, 76 Cortlandt Street, 
Morgan and Washingtou 

Jersey Citv 
BUSICK, JOHN H 
President. 


N.Y 


Works, cor. Streets, 
SAM'L A, BULGER 
Secretary 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Vor. XV., No. 17. 
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Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, APRIL 16. 

Louisiana Senate (the Nichoils one,) guar- 
rantees education and equal rights and 
approves the President's policy. Gov. Pack- 
ard appeals to the President. —Mr. Tweed’s 
attorney goes to Albany with a large bundle 
of papers understood to be his client's con- 
fession.—Great excitement among retail 
liquor dealers in this city in consequence of 
decision of Court of Appeals.—Diplomacy 
said to have exhausted its resources on the 
Eastern Question. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 17. 

Alleged confession of Tweed published in 
the “ World.” A good deal of incredulous ex- 
citement caused thereby.——Eight thousand 
dollars subscribed in this city for the New 
York Soldier’s Home.—Temperance excite- 
ment continues and Dr. Crosby comes out in 
the * Tribune” asserting a radical difference 
between cheap whisky and mild beer.——Five 
hundred more allies of Crazy Horse coming 
in to Red Cloud Agency, and arms taken at 
the Custer massacre surrnedered at Spotted 
Tail Agency by Roman Nose’s band,—— 
Russian troops approaching the Roumania 
Frontier. 








WEDNESDAY, APRIL I18. 

The proposition for compromise rejected 
by the Packard men at New Orleans.——Pros- 
pect of specie payments in 1879.——Russian 
Grand Dukes presented to the President.—— 
Three hundred clerks discharged from the 
Treasury.— Committee organized to investi- 
gate the Tweed charges.— Russia and Tur- 
key preparing for war.—Abdul Kerim, the 
Turkish commander, has arrived at Rutschuk, 
one of the menaced points on the Danube. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 19. 

The Ruesian Chancellery at Constantinople 
closed. Lord Derby declares England will 
remain neutral. Austria likely to occupy 
Bosnia.— The Nicholls party in Louisiana 
gain a Returning-Board quorum in their Leg- 
islature. Discharged clerks in Washington 
asking to be taken back.- ly to 
attack Turkey at Vau and Erzroom. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 20. 

President Hayes orders that the 
troops protecting the Louisiana State House 
be withdrawn. Several members leave the 
Packard Legislature and’ join Nicholls. 
Among them Gen. MeMillan, a prominent 
Republican. Gov Packard threatens to fur- 
nish Mr. Tilden some material for quo war- 
ranto proceedings. A general call to arms 
in Roumania.—The Czar to review his army 
on the banks of the Pruth.——Efforts made 
at Constantinople to avert hostilities ——A 
reception given by New York Catholics to 
the Canadian pilgrims.—A new church will 
be formed by Dr. Ludlow and his supporters. 
——The number of changes in the principal 
church choirs this year unusually large. 
APRIL 2 

All the prominent Republican members of 
the Louisiana Legislature go over to the 
Democrats, and the President’s commission 
leave for Washington, where they will arrive 
on Tuesday and report what they bave done. 
Mr. Packard undecided as to what course to 
pursue. It is probable that he will issue a 
proclamation protesting against his desertion 
by the National Administration, and then re- 
tire. The Legislature to elect a United States 
Senator on Monday.——Austria and Russia in 
complete agreement.—— Russian army in mo- 
tion.——Tweed refuses to divulge Ring secrets, 


issues 


SATURDAY, 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publish... by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Hebrew Grammars. 


Heads of Hebrew Grammar—TREGEL- P 














mae Grammnar, Enlarged—GEsENIUS 3.25 
Practical Hebrew Grammar—WoOLFE... 2.50 
Grammar of the Mehrow Language— 
REEN 3.50 
Elementary Hebrew Grammar—GREEN. 1.25 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York, 
_ Catalogues gratis. 
NECDOTES AND HUMORS OF 
=CHOOL LIFE, 
Illustrative of the Character, Habits, Doings and 
Sayings, Wise and Otherwise, of Teachers and 
Scholars in Ancient and Modern Times. Edited 
By AARON SHEELY. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE GRAND INTERNATIONAL 
CENTENNtAL CHESS CONGRESS, 
Held in Philadelphia in August, 187+, during the 
Celebration of the American Centennial. Edited 
by W. Henry Sayen. Annotated by Jacob Elsun 
B. M. Neiil and W. H. Sayen. i2mo. Cloth, $2. 

*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on rece pt of price. 
Claxton, Remsen & en 
624, _ 626 5 & 628 Market , Phila. 


y RITE to E. R. PELTON, 25 Bend St., 

ew York, tor uny Book you want, whether 

Lew or A American or Foreign. Ali new Books, 
Punt. post-pild, at advertised prices, 








NEW BOOKS 
W. D. HOWELLS. 


OUT OF THE QU) BSTion. A comedy, “ Little 
Classic” style 
“This seems to A. ‘a of the most charming of 
ali Mr. Howells’s works.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


POEMS OF PLACES, Vols. 11,12, 15. ITALY, 
3 Vols. $1.00eacn. 
A peculiarly attractive installment of this unique 
and popular series. 


MISS SARAH 0. JEWETT. 


DEEPHAVEN., “ Little Classic’ style. $1.25. 
“It is a common thing to say about a book that 
it is charming or interesting or absorbing. But 
here is a book which is really all three. It pos- 
sesses all] the fascination of Hawthorne.’’— Boston 


"BRET HARTE. 


TWO MEN OF SANDY BAR. 
tle Classic” style. 
“It is certainly very ing reading, what- 
ever the critics may say of it on the stage.’ 


Buffalo Express. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU'S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 2vols. 8vo. $6.00. 
“One of the must remarkable bvoks which we 
have seen tor a long time.”’—London Atheneum. 


A Play. “ Lit- 


*,* For sale by Booksellers, 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
A Timely Book by the Author of ‘‘Credo,” 


THE SUPERNATURAL FACTOR 
IN RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 


BY REV. L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 


Author of * Credo,” ** God-Man,” * The Sword and 
Garment,”’ “ The Arena and the Throne,” 
“* Lost Forever,” &c. 2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

To all interested in religious matters this book 
will be both instructive and interesting, as in it, 
“With as little embarrassment from creeds as 
possible, the author desires to collect, impartially, 
facts relating to revivals, with a viewof showing 
therefrom the more obvious deductions and of 
testing the modern revival and religious methods.” 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


e*s Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE | & 8 SHEPARD, Publishers, | Boston. 


HE WILL COME. 


BY 


STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr., D.D. 


Fourth Thousand Now Ready. 


aS ee 


— 


The unprecedented sale of this work has attract- 
ed the attention of the trade and reading public. 
Unlike other religious books, it has excited a gen- 
eral popular interest and demand. Within a fort- 
night after its first issue the publishers have 
pleasure in announcing that the Fourth Thousand 
is ready for delivery. In typography, paper and 
binding * He Will Come” is all that can be desired 
by the most fastidious critic. Its contents illus- 
trate the proverb that “Truth is stranger than 
fiction.’’ From the beginning to the end a reader 
will not flag in his interest and enjoyment. The 
fourteen chapters are cumulative in their treat- 
ment of the topic. They discuss: 

1.—The Two Advents; II.—The Glorious Ap- 
pearing; I1I1.—The Man from the Glory; 1V.—The 
Glorious Man; V.—The Glory Revealed in Us; 
Vi—The Glorious Rapture: VII.—A Glimpse of 
the Glory; VIII.—Before the Man in the Glory; 
1X.—The Four Crowns; X.—The Marriage of the 
Lamb; XI.—The Coming with Glory; XII.—The 
Kingdom of Glory; XII1.—The Glory Begun Be- 
low; X1V.—Then Cometh the End. 

Price, in rich cloth, $1.'25 : 216 pages. 

The trade will be supplied in orders of any num- 
ber of copies by D. Appleton & Co., 549 Broadway, 
N. Y.; Baker, Pratt & Co., 142 and 144 Grard street, 
N. Y.; The American News Company, N. Y.; 
Charles T. Dillingham. 678 Broadway, N. Y.; The 
American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, N. Y.; 
and for sale by BOOKSELLERS generally, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of price by 


MUCKLOW & SIMON, Publishers, 
42d St. and Madison Ave., 


New York City. 


LOVELL, ADAM, WESSON & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Preparing for "Immediate Issue, by Arrange- 
ment with the English Publishers, 


Under the sanction of"His! Royal Highness, 


The Tour of the Prince of Wales 
in India. 


By Dr. Russell. Iilustrated by Sydney Hall, M.A. 
In one Vol. crown 5v0. cleth extra. Mlustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 


The narrative of this important visit to the Na- 
tive Princes of India by the Prince of Wales and 
the details of bis sojourn in British India will, it is 
confidentiy predicted, form one of the most at- 
tractive books of the season. It will ese the 
visits to the courts of Greece, Egypt, Spain and 
Portugal, the incidents of which are graphically 

ortrayed by Dr. Russell ana will be iilustrated by 

he Prince's private artist from sketches made 
Ouring the cour. 





By the Author of the 


“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
PINE NEEDLES. 


A TALE. $1.50. 
Indian Stories. 
Wii NR dae cscknkascaacccestccneecced $0 75 
Little and Wise. 
By the Rev. W. W. NEWTON. 3 Illus...... 


Bernandino Ochino, of Siena. 


A ——s towards the History of _ 
Reformation on 


Servants of Ch rist. 
By authorof “A Basket of Barley Loaves.” 


A Hero in the Battle of Life. 


* the authorof the “Memorial of ¢ apenin 
dedley Vicars. 


Dr. Guthrie’s Autobiography. 
In one volume 

Footsteps of St. Peter. 
By Dr. Macauff.. 


My Old Letters, 
By Dr. Bonar 


D’ Aubigne'’s History in the 
TIME OF CALVIN. 


Volume VII 


Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 


NOW READY. 


The Leopold Shakspere. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 


H. R. H. PRINCE LEOPOLD. 


With about 400 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Pages. Small 4to, cloth, $4.50. 


25 





1,184 


The Text of the LEOPOLD SHAKSPERE is that 
of Professor DELIUS, of Bonn, who has supplied 


for the edition a Chronological Arrangement of 


the Plays and Poema, while an Introduction to 
the entire Work has been written by Mr. F J 
FURNIVALL, Director of tne New Shakspere 
Society. 

This edition includes “The Two Noble Kins- 
men” and “Edward IIl.”” The Text of the for- 
mer Play is revised by Mr. HAROLD LITTLE- 
DALE. The latter Play is from the text of 
Professor DELIUS 

In all respects it is the most complete, per- 
fectly arranged and readable edition in the 
market. To the lovirof the writings of the 
great dramatist it will be found invaluable. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ACMILLAN & COWS : 
General Catalogue of books in all cepart- 
for 1x 


N) 


ments of literature sent tree by matl 


cepts. 
21 ASTOR PLACE, New |} ‘ ork. 


MEMOIR OF 


P. P. Bliss, 


By MAJOR D. W. WHITTLE, 
ASSISTED BY 
D. L. MOODY, IRA D. SANKEY, REV. 
DR. GOODWIN, GEORGE F. 
ROOT, and others, 
WITH STEEL ENGRAVINGS OF 
MR, and MRS. BLISS and TWO CHILDREN. 


Postpaid, $2.50. 





Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


Musie Books 2 Sunday Schools, 
THE SHINING. RIVER 


H. S.& W.0. Perkins. 
COOD NEWS. 


R. | 


THE SHINING RIVER has a pure, sweet 
title quite appropriate to the churacter of the 
hymns, which are wel! chosen and ‘emetaed set to 
music. Representative songs are 


“ Whiter than Snow,” page 98 
“Shall we meet with the L ved,’ 
* Sweeping through the Gates,’ 





The publishers 
respectfully re- 
quest an exami- 
nation of these 
their newest two 
books, by scnools 
about to purchuse. 

They wil) bear 
comparison with 


- McIntosh. any others. 


* page 106, 
* page 130. 


GOOD NEWS is a most cheerful companion 
to the other equa'ly goud book, differing only as 
the tastes of the two compusers, and perhaps the 
requirements of singers in each vicinity, may dit- 
fer. Representative songs are: 


“The King in the Manger,” page 3. 
“Sweet Bye and Bye,” page 9. 
* Hear Him Calling,” page 120. 
Specimen copies sent for retail price, cr 35 cents 
each. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ce H. Ditson & Co-, J. EF. Ditson & Co.. 
843 Broadway, Ruccessors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila. 





READY IN APRIL, 


Welcome Tidings 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 
SACRED SONGS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 

BY 


Messrs, Lowry, Doane and Sankey, 


Including the last Hymns and Music of the late 


P. P. BLISS. 


WELCOME TIDINGS 


Wil: comprise a combinetion of talent never 
before equaled in a Sunday-schoo!t book. esides 
a large awount of new material by its auth rs, it 
will contain contributions by other well-known 
and p. pular writers of the day. 

Pe om BLISS’S many friends will be glad to 
know that his two little boys will receive the larg. 
= —— rtion of the copyright accruing from the 
sale of 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


This is the only new Song Book authorized by 
the family of Mk. BLiss, or in which they have 
any interest. 

160 igs of our usual Sunda 
style, in roared Covers, $30 per 
ceots by Mai 

One copy se 2 by mail, in paper covers, as soon 
as published, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, oe CHURCH & CO,, 


yexchool 
00; 35 


76 East 9th S1., 66 West 4th St., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 





NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner, | Last Willand Testa- 
By J. A. BUTTERFIELD, ment. 
*An American Opera By KARL MERZ. 
in 5 acts, worthy the| * A Sparkling amateur 
study of real artists, yet | operetta, for drawing or 
not beyond the reach of | concert rooms. Full of 
eapable amateurs. Par-| wit and spirited music. 
Sam-| Needs no special evs- 


ticulars sent free. 
ple copy, in paper, $1.00. | tume. Specimen copy 
| $1.00, Circulars free. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacherand student. A CLEAR 
andsIMPLE GUIDE to MUSICAL knowledge and 
composition. It covers the WHOLE GROUND in 
4 manner so simple as to be comprehended by the 
youngest pupil. Includes 730 questions, illustrated 
by 582 examples. MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE 


MET. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


, 
PALMER'S SUNG HERALD. 

Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the 
class of b oks of which this is the latest and, by 
all odds, the best. Over 200,000 copies of his 
* mONGS KING” were sold. “SONG HER. 
ALD” WILL DO MORE. It is an improvement 
unall former bouks for Singing Schools and Classes. 
Price 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 
Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH’s MU- 
SICAL VISITOR, ec ntaining $2.0) worth of new 
music, rending matter, etc., will be sent FREE on 

rece’pt of postage. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
S05 Broadway, New York. 


Now Ready! For Sanday Schools. 


SONGS of GRATITUDE 


By James II. Fillmore. 
It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 
Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in com- 
dined notation. Send fora sample copy. Price 35 cts. 
$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz. by mail, 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers,@ 
Specimen pages CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








A MwWaw Book. 


_———» oe 


}ow b Ads 
RUNES. 


A HAND-BOOK OF 


FRUIT CULTURE. 


BEING A GUIDE TO THE PROPER 
Cultivation and Management of Fruit Trees, 
and of Grapes and Small Fruits, 


with condensed descriptions of many of the best and 
most popular varieties, with upwards of one hundred 
engravings. By Tuomas Greae. Price $1.00. 

A book which should be owned by every persoD 
who owns a rod of available land, and it will serve 
to secure success where now there is nothing but 
failure. It covers the ground fully, without te 2chni- 
calities, and is a work on 


Fruit Culture for the Million. 


It tells of the cost, how to plant, how to trim, now 
to transplant, location, soil, selection, diseases, 
insects, borers, blights, cultivation, how to prune, 
manuring layering, budding, grafting, etc., includ- 
ng full descri — and management of Orchard 
Fruit. such as les, Peaches, Péars, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Quinces, Ape cots, Nectarines, etc. It is a most 
complete 


Guide to Small-Fruit Culture, 


with many illustrations and descriptions of the 
latest varieties of Grapes, Strawberries, Blackberries, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, etc. 

The work shows the value of Fruit, and how to 
use it. Sent by mail, post-paid, price $1. Addret*. 
naming paper in which you saw this advertisement, 


S. R. WELLS & Co., Publishers, 
737 BROADWAY, New Yort: 
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career of a watch is often wound 





Do your own weighing. 
for no man. 


Time weights 


Wuat is a friend? A person whose 
good qualities we tolerate on condition 
that he overlooks our defects. 


A PARTY who bought a picture of a 
dead duck at a recent sale is now anx- 
jous to have the seller take his canvas 
back. 

OneE of the'sable orators of old Vir- 
ginia made a good point when he said, 
* De oyster got mo’ sense dan some folks, 
‘cause he know when to keep his mouf 
shet.”’ 


‘WHAT makes your bread so dark?’’ 
inquired the lady of the house of the 
cook. ‘“‘If you please, marm, it’s be- 
cause it was baked in the cloudy weath- 
er,”’ Was the reply. 


It was a member from Ballygrass, 
county Mayo, who remarked: ‘I have 
always observed that if I live through 
the month of March, I am alive at the 
end of the year.” 

A GERMAN editor remarks that in 
America thieves are so scarce that re- 
wards are offered for them. He might 
have added, though, that it’s not until 
after the reward is offered that they 
make themselves scarce.—{[New York 
Commercial. 


AN Albany damsel asked one of her 


fellow boarders, a stylish young dry 
goods clerk, at the breakfast-table: 


“Why is your moustache like my back 
hair?’ He blushingly gave it up, when 
the answer caused him to blush still 
more: ** Because it’s all down.” 


A PoEeM of six stanzas entitled, from 
“ Fannie,’ ‘‘Where has our beautiful 
snow gone?” is received, and respect- 
fully but firmly declined. We don’t 
know where your beautiful snow has 
gone and we don’t care. We haven't it. 
—{Rockland Courier. 





IRATE Editor: Excuse me, sir; our pa- 
per should be an authority on church 
matters. We have got a dean on our 
staff. Clergyman: Ah, but what you 
want is a bishop. Editor: Why, sir? 
Clergyman: Because your statements 
continually need confirmation.—{ Funny 
Folks. 


A MEDICAL cotemporary, who has 
been giving the fair sex a lesson on 
health, remarks that ‘‘Red cheeks are 
simply oxygen in a reflected form; and 
young ladies anxious to possess them 
should seek them where the roses get 
theirs—out of doors.’’ This is true 
enough, doubtless; but there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. How 
does our medical friend explain away 
the fact that roses stop in their beds all 
day ?—_{Judy. 





On a tombstone at Sterling Castle 
about thirty miles northwest of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, is the following inscrip- 
tion : 

“ Our life is but a winter day: 
Seme only breakfast and away. 
Others to a dinner stay, 

And are full-fed. 

The oldest man but sleeps 
And goes to bed. 

Large is his expense 

That lingers out the day; 
He that goes soonest 

Has the least to pay.” 





A crrcus company, on their way to 
Australia, stopped to see one of the Fiji 
islands. While wandering about one of 
them turned a somersault, and the 
native spectators were astounded by 
the sight. Thereafter, the circus men, 
discerning the opportunity for fun, 
varied their walks -by frequent somer- 
Saults and grotesque contortions, all 
the time maintaining sober faces and 
the utmost gravity of demeanor. Mul- 
titudes followed them, in the belief they 
Were missionaries, sent to teach a reli- 
gion in which somersaults were a part 
of the service. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


The Mosaic Account of Creation. 


THE MIRACLE OF TO-DAY. 
By C. B. WARRING. 3(0 pages. $1.50. 


* One of the most valuable contributions to Bib- 
lical exegesis ever published.”— Dr. H. Crosby. 

“It is entitied to the highest attention from 
Biblical and scieatific scholars.” — Prof. Tayler 
Lewis, D.D. 


“It is just grand.”—R. W. Lowrie. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
111 and 113 William st., New York. 


SONGS AND BALLADS 
H. C. KING. 


Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 














Sands o’ Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late 
Chas. Kingsley). With inate’ of Miss 
ECL ons crebisteabanes caebeasd oe 50 cts. 


Light in Darkness. “Me morial Seuss and 


Chorus for Church and Home. (Words by 
ID 4 noes oeaseeseces ae 35 cts 
Father Almighty. (New.) A Hymn ot 


Thanksgiving -Solos and Chorus. (Words 
by R. W. Raymond). Steel an of Rev. 


Henry Ward Beecher. 4 . 50 cts. 
Fated. Soprano Song (New). Ww ith portrant 

of Jean Ingelow.. : 40 cts 
From the Desert r ‘Come to Thee 

(Bayard Taylor), As sung by Mr. Geo, Wer- 

renrath. New. PO PR EEE Sa 35 Cts. 
Song of the Camp. un incident of the 

Crimean War. (Bayard Taylor.) New. 35 cts. 
Three part Songs for male voices. New..15 cts. 
Also Rippling Waltzes for four eae 

2. eee 1.00, 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICK, 
Address 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 
ee. Park Place, New York. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
PUBLISH: 


Standard Educational Works. 
Choice Hymn and Tune Books. 
The International Review. 
President Finney’s Memoirs. 
Lyman Abbott's Commentaries. 
Lamb’s History of New York City. 
Books for the Centennial Period. 
Ktc.. ete. 
*,* Send Stamp for Catalogue. Address 
111 and 118 William St., New York, 
113 and 115 State street, Chicago. 


or 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D., on Church Work. Setting forth in 
three articles: INGATHERING, TRAINING 
und WORK, the methods adopted by the 
Church of the * Holy Trinity,’’ (New York City,) 
and the results attained. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, in four articles: 
MEANS OF STUDY; METHODS; MORE 
ABOUT METHODS; and STUDYING THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. Giving plain 
and practical directions to Sunday-School 
Teachers and other Lay Students of the Bible 
what books to get, and how to use them in 
Bible Study. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 


(with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. Beecher). 
Comprising a brief account of his Western 
Trip, together with “Notes by the Way,” in 
which he has given sketches of the people and 
places on his route. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION is a comprehen- 
sive Family Keligious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
per year, postage prepaid. T’o Clergymen, $2.50. 
To new subscribers on trial for three months, 75 
cents. Send for Sample Copy. 

t2 Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for 25 cents. Address 

HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





KETC HING from Nature, in Pencil and 
Water Colors, and Drawing and Painting in 
Colored Crayons; a practical instructor, tlius- 
trated, only 00 cts. Of booksellers or by mail. 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St.. N. Y. 
1U IDE to AUTHORSHIP, a complete 
BW practical instructor in all kinds of literary 

work, and all business connected therewith. Use- 
ful to all professionals, and invaluable tou all inex- 
perienced writers desirous of getting into print. 
also including editing, proof-reading, copyrights, 
value and disposal of MSS.,&c. Nets. Of buok- 
sellers or by mail 


JESSE HANEY &CO., 





119 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


7 4xieenmier MANUAL, a complete 

practical guide to collecting, preparing, pre- 
serving and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, in- 
sects, &c. 50 cts., of booksellers or by mail. 


JESSE HANFY & CO., 119 Nassan 8t., 





N. Y. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postege Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 
—" in the United States or Canada on receipt 
0. . 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPEK’S BAZAR, tu one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for 7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. [2 HARPER’S Catalocus wil be 
sent by mau on receipt of Ten Ce 

HAKPER & BROTHEKS, Framkitn Square, N. Y. 





SendOne Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary] 


Contains 18,000 Words, Ruies of Spelling. 
Tables of Money, Weights and Meas- 
ures; Abbrevintions, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., trom the Greek, the Latin 
and the Modern Languages. Morocco 
Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt 
of $1.00. For sale by all dealers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 & 140 Grand Street. New York. 


DRY GOODS. 


HOSIERY 


AND 


UNDERGARMENTS, © 


Children, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


___ Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


Special Sale 


OF 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES. 


ON MONDAY, APRIL 234, 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


WILL OPEN 


15 CASES, 
At Half the Cost of Importation. 


19th Street. 


Upholstery Goods, 
Arnold, Constable & C0, 


Are now ans a NEW and SPECIALLY 
PTR, po E selection of 


Raw Silk and Noel” Tapestries, 


Together with their usual Large and Choice 
Assortment of 


Upholstery Fabries 
Drapery Materials 


IN GENERAL. 
sP ae 
N. B.—WHITE and COLORED HOLLA::-- 


GOLD BORDERED SHADES made anc 
with dispatch. 


‘Broadway, corner 19th Sts 
Special ae€ 


Carpet Departnésnt,| = 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th St., 


Have just made LARGE ADDITIONAL RE- 
DUCTIONS in the prices of their various stocks of 


CARPETINCS, 


And are now offering at prices much below those 
of many yeurs past. 


A large assortment of all the newest styles and 
colorings now in stock. 


FRESH CHINA MATTINGS, 
OILCLOTHS & LINOLEUM. 


Persian Carpets and Rugs, 
&c., &e. 




















Boadway, corner 


and 
t up 





THE FAMILY WASH BLU R 
D.58. WILTBERGER 


BARLOW'S 
IN IDIGO BLU E | 233 N. 2d erebr cadelphia 





Cheapest Bookstore 
he World. |- 


678 Dersecs Old Books at your price 
7 87°2 Magnificent Books at our price. 





02,742 Bibles sud Prayer Bouks at any 
| orice. onakeges of fiction free. LEGGAT BROs., 
B Beekman St., opp. New Post Office, New York. 





j 


‘HURCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, Bed- 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BISMARCK: 


His Authentic Biography, 
Memoranda. With an Introduction by Bayard 
Taylor. Vivid, picturesque and absorbing. Full 
of anecdote, wit, romantic incident, and great 
historical events. Profusely Illustrated with 
actual sketches from Bismarck’s life—home, stu- 
dent, political and battie-scenes, portraits, land- 
scapes,etc. Send forspecimen pages. J. B. FORD 
& CO., N. Y. 








Private Letters ard 


40,000 copies sold in two months. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


NEW BOOK, * ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER,” 
is the book that outsells everything, and the one 
agents make money on. Don’t fool away time on 
dull works, but get this live book. Send for circu- 
lars, terms, &c., to 


Am. Pub. Co., Hartford, Ct.; Chicago, Ill.; 

















Cin.,O. 
FIRST PREMIUM, U. S. Centennial Exhibition. 
! Medals and Dipiomas awa 

HOE MASS BICTORIAL BIBLES 
1.800 illustrations. Address for new circulars, 

A. J. HOL MAN | & CO., 9% ARCH Stre et, Phila. 

oe | 5'to$10aday 

easily ina Business pew 

and highly re spectable for 

either sex Send stamp for 

| par rs or 50. for $1 package 

f" mail or express. No boys 

Wanted. J. F. Ray, Chicago. 

“Made by 17 Agents in Jan., ‘77, with 

my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 

_______ Address C. M. Linington, Chicago 
AGENTS >..c:: NEW BOOK GREAT 
EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED. 
Over 400 Five Engravings, costing $20, 

0.00. The only book fairly showing the fine 

costly exhibits of the Art Gallery, Machinery and 

Main Buildings. Wide-awake Agents are quitting 

all the inferior books for this. Get the beat. 

Send for circular, terms. und sample engravings. 

». W. ZEIGLER & CO,, Philadelphia, Chi- 

cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 

CENTS WANTED .. to sell the 
beet book of Moody and Srnkey. send 
0c. for complete copy of bok and full vut 

fit. We have an immeose stock of J heologicul and 
Sunday-Schkool pvoks, all cheap. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Pow, New York. 
500 ACTIVE AGENT Paneed so sel) cur 
xcelsior Let- 
ter Copying Book, No press, brush. water, or 
pad used. Copies on dry paper. Sena $3 and we 
will forward a 300 page book. full letter size, by 
mail, postpaid. Inquire of any Ci mmercial Agen- 
cy as to our responsibility. Send stamp for circu- 
lar, EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., i10 
Dearborn } Street, c hicago. 
NEW. DEPARTURE. FIs 
men wan OD NO PEDDLING 
. Hotel and waveting 7 expenses + pal le 
8.A. GRATE Ce. Mangaateatarens © 


and P. ER 2 4 6, ands dome St., Ciscimma si. i Onie- 
’ \EAS.—The choicest in the world -Importers 
prices—! argest Company in America—staple 
artic e—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best in- 
ducements—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROBERT WELLS, 48 Vesey st., N.Y. P.O. Box, i287 


$5 to $2 per ‘day at home. Samples worth $5 


tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me 


: year to Agents. Outfit and a 
$25 Shot Gun free. For terms ude 
dress, J. Worth & Co. oy St. Louis, Aloe 
ANTE D ME N° > travel and sell t 
ew unbres ee 


lamp goods, NO PE DDL ING. 
ness permanent Hote 








Dealers qur 





ing expenses ape 


UY MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St.. Crvcunnati, Onto 
WATCHES. Che ape st in the known 
world. Sample watch re to Agentas 
For terms address C OU L TER & Co. O.Chicago 





$ 2 8 5S day sure made by Agents sellin 

Boar hromos, Crayons, Picture and 

Chromo Cards. 1°25 samples, worth 

5, sent. posentt, A? $3 Cents. Lllustrated Cat 

alogue tre FORD’S SONs, BOSTON 
{ Establisi. od wat! 


$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

term» free. TRU E & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

(AGENTS Book.”’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A K E World. contains § 

T sheets of paper, 1g enyel- 


pencil, penholder , golden pen ,and a A ece of Valuable 

yet a Compiete sample package, with elegant gold- plated 

sieeve buttons. ry ladies! fashionable fancy Set, _ 

dro} Scents. § packages, with assorted Jew- 
a She Banat fa Patent Lever Watch free to all agents, | 


DE & CO.,. 769 Broadway, N.“ 








doubie their money sorting | Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (#2) ceipt 





NOTICE. We have tne 

largest and best selling 

es Packagein the 
t 








For Sale by 


DRUGGISTS 






The only known ~—se ll Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative Properties for any other 
Diseases. It is nota Patent Medicine, but a Stand- 
ard Kemedy, and has been used for many years by 
the best Medical Faculty of Europe with perfect 
success. It is largely used in all the principai hos- 
p'tuls for the cure of the above diseases. 

500 Cases of Chronic Dyspepsia cured in the iast 
four months of 1876in New York City and surround- 
ings, to any of whom, by kind permission, we refer 


Price, $1.00 per 8 ez. Bottle. 
Address: De Cranby & Co., 
(Sole Agents for U. 8S..) 

88 MAIDEN LANE, New YORK CITY 





‘y ee Springs and Mattresses, of sll grades 
. KI i'TLE’s, 203 Canuai Street. New York. 
25 ELEGANT CARDS, a!l styles, with name, 
i0c., post-paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 
25 Elegant © ards, 20 styles, with name 10 cts., 
postpaid. ome. - REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 











25 Fancy Cards, no two alike, with name, lc. 
postpaid. Nassau Gard Uo., Box 00, Nassau, N. Y 


50 "be 





Visiting Cards, with name lc. and stam 
Ag’ta Vuttit 0c, L.C. Cok & Co., Bristol, 
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TIFFANY & CO. 
UNION SQUARE, 


Have just received a 
large invoice of Japanese 
Goods, consisting of ob- 
jects of Bronze, Wood, 
Pottery, Leather, Ivory, 
Iron, and other materials. 
This collection was made 
for them in Japan, by Dr. 
Christopher Dresser, and 
includes many rare ex- 
amples of old Japanese 
art. 
Genuine Vegetable Pest Foison. 
a Safe, Cheap, and Sure Death to 
Potato Bugs, Tobacce Flies, 
Cabbage and Curraut Werms, 
and all Pests that Prey on Vege- 
tatien. Being entirely dissolved 
in water, itis applied by sprinkling, 
which cann.t be done with Paris 
Green or other Poisons. No Injury to Plants. 
Ne Danger in using. Put up in half-pound 


buxes, enough for Twe Acres. Price cents. 
Send for Circular with Testimonials. 


JOHN REED, 12 Cliff St., New York. 
Discount to Dealers. 


P.O. Box 3429. 





A SAFE, 5U Kn and UHEAP Dest ROYER Of the 


POTATO BUG, caszace 


and other Insects is 


OUR PEST POISON, 


Dissolved in water and sprinkled. No danger in use 
or to plants. Costs 25 cts. an Acre. Sample (} lb box) 
by mail 30 cts. Circulars, sent with testimo cnials, 


Kearney Chemical Works, 66 CortlandtSt. P.O. box 3139 


BRAINERD ARMSTRONG & (0. 
SEWING SILK, MACHINE TWIST. 

PATENT QUILL TWIST, r 

EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILK. 


46 SROADWAY 3 MARKET 
NEW YORK. PHILAL PHIA 








PROFESSIONAL 


Os +4 OL AA OS Sd BP 


MANUFACTURED BY 
a x. EXO HSA WN: 
END STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE 


90 £82 WILLIAM S1 “cA ROG WALDEN LANEY 





Ex Ee 


NITED STATE 








LiIE*Ey 
INSURANCE COMPA).~* 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ~ 


261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


——>— ORGANIZED 1850 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 


SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 


ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 





ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


AND 


APPROVED CLAIMS 


MATURING IN 1877 


ane we DISSOUNTED ar 7: 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, Sup’t. Middle Department, 


Drexe! Building. cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 





PREPARED OR IMMEDIATE USE 


TOTO CTORSTRS TC eeR SSS SSSSESSSSSSGISSEGCSLESR CATE CI 


207 PEARL ST. NEW YORK. 


From the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PAINTS, we have yet to hear the baw 
ints 
have stood the test of years, where all other paints 


PARED 


Complaint. The reason is apparent. Our 


have failed in durability. Their covering capacity, 


being greater than other paint, presents a practical 
item of economy. Our paints are guaranteed in 
every particular,_the consumer assuming no risk 
whatever,as we will re-paint any building on which 

paints do not prove satisfactory: allowing a 
chotce = a B. B. White Lead. vr any other eimila 


our 


paint inp 


Y 


KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 

Is perfectly PURE-free from acids and other foreign substances 
that injure Linen. 

Is STRONCER than any other —- requiring much less quantity in 
using 

Is UNIFORM- —stiffens and finishes work always the same. 


THE PRINCESS (Lace) PANIER OR TRAIN. 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Sole Manutacturers,. 





For sale by all First-class Dry Goods § 
and Fancy Goods Stores in the United 
States. 

This Panier is made of a light strong 
Lace Texture, expressly woven in the 
shape of the Panier, and is of itself a most 
elegant undergarment, and just the arti- 
cle for this season of the year and the 
prevailing fashion. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


Ladies’ Costumes, Cloaks, &c. 


Underwear, Hosiery, Laces, Trim. 
mings, Fringes, Gloves, Fancy 
Goods, Notions, House- 

keepers’ Linen, Cur- 

tains, at ex- 

tremely low 

prices, 





NOW READY, 
DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOCUE 
And Price List 


Sent free en application to parties re- 
siding out of Town. 


t?” ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Acknowledged the Cheapest House on the Avenue. 


Sixth Avenue, cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


H\See Those Spring Suits, $8 to $30. 


JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FOURTH AVENUES. 


TRAPH AGEN & COMPANY 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 
Switches. Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 


Ft. JULIAN, 


z Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 
aes, “ANAL STREET, 2 doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


opin CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSHE, 
+3 t Send for Circular and Price List. 


Goeom ant to all parts of the country free of all charge, C.O.D., with privilege of examination, and 
if not ap ved can be returned at my expense. 














Befe: pe purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Samples 
¥ and REDUCED Price-List of 
4 


yw.- ANS’ 


STENT 


MATERIALS 


ROOFING, with white Fire- Proof Coating, for steep or flat roofs.—The coolest, most durable, and 
only retiable portable Roofing made. Easily appliei by any one. Costs only half as much as tin. 

PAINTS,—Twelve newest shades, ready for use. Guaranteed in every respect equal to the bes; 
produ in this country, for al! purposes, and more durable than any others for outside work. 

STEAM PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS.—The most effective and economical in use. 


STEAM PACKING—Self. lubricating, Indestructible, All sizes. ASBESTOS BOARD. 
ROOF _PAINT-—FIRE AND ACID PROOF PAINTS, CEMENTS, FELTS, &c. 


All these materials are prepared ready for use, in neat and compact form, are suitable for ali climates 
and can be easily applied by any one. Liberal inducements to Deaiers and Large Consumers. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Iso for sale by PHILADELP TA BRANCH, 406 Arch St.; DOW VNUE. TRAINER 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FACTORIES : 


PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


17% TINGSN X 

sia “e 
Cleaner, lighter, and more durable than the 
metal-tined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard 


metal,and CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED 
BY ROUGH USAGE. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Fine White and Decorated French China and 
English Porcelain, Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets in 
great variety. Cut, Pressed ani Engraved Glass- 
ware. 

All Housefurnishing Goods. 


Goods from Auction weekly. and prices ac- 
cordingly. 


HADLEY’S, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City 


New Iilustratec Catalogue mailed free on appli- 
cation. Goous carefully selected. Securely packed 
~ v transportation free of any charge. send 

Cc. O. B. or P.O. money order. 


WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 








Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress—con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price. 
Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail, Perfect sat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edin ten days unworn 
and money will be re- 


F /unded. 


Joba Wanamaker 
« CO. 
Finest Clothing 


Particular 
People 





AND 
Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 
| £18 & 820 Chestnat St. 
| PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


LATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middietown, Conn. 


RUBBER. ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


ee nneey Snag 4 
Jischarge Pipes o 
Bowls, Bath ‘Pub: bs, Station: 
ary Wash Tabs. etc., when 
they become partially or 
entirely gee 

This simple and inexpen- 
sive article does its work 
perfectly. The trouble, an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


+ he 4 mai! on receipt of 
the price. 

Send postal card for de- 
scription. 


RUSTIC | WORK. 


HANGING BASKETS 
SETTEES, VASES, 
CHAIRS, LAWN- 
BOXES, STANDS, 


and Rustic Ornaments 
ot 
every description. 


Manufactured and for 
sale by the 

RUSTIC MFG. CO. 

. 29 Fulton Street, 


. NEW VO . 
Send stamp for Catalogue and mention this puper 


ENGLISH PERAMBULATORS. 


Parents, before pare 
chasing a eccach 
your child, call and see 





world-renowned New 
Improved Soring 
Front Coach, manu- 
fuctured in 20 differ- 
ent styles. 
A. W. DABY, 
(Successor to ELDER 
& BROWN.) 
415 10 452 West St. 
New York. 
N. B.—In view of the scientific diseovery of the 
age we have adopted a BLUE GLASS C ANO- 
V TOP. which can be attached to any carriage 





Those answering an Advertisement 





& CO., Bos OV HEMSTED & CO.. Columbue, 0.1. a A. ‘RK WOOD, 
Ch micas o™. BUCK & St. «owls H. D_ COLEMAN & BRO. New Oricans | 
PRON & UPSON, han Woumesiae 





| A CAUTION.—The public are pete inst purchasing or using any materials for the above or 
rT purposes purporting to contain ASBESTOS, — e they bear our name and dates of patents. 


will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. _ 











